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Faith Craig Petrie Oral History Transcript 


Interviewer: Estelle Freedman [EF] 
Interviewee: Faith Craig Petrie [FP] 

Date: March 17, 1993 

Location: 885 Clayton Street, San Francisco 


[Begin Tape 1 - Side 1 (A)] 


EF: Just for the record, can you say who you are? 

FP: I am Faith Petrie, who is being interviewed. 

EF: I wonder if we could begin by you telling me a little bit about your family 

background, where you come from regionally, nationally, ethnically, politically. 
What do you think of as your roots? 

FP: I think we would have to take those one at a time. 

EF: Whichever is most important to you. 

FP: Write it down like an outline. Well, that kind of begs the question for me, too. I 

wouldn’t want to just pick one of them, because that would, since you said that whole 
list, but I didn’t make a list. So I might just start with family. Both of my grandfathers 
had died before I was born. My father’s father was, a, I believe from Scotland. He was a 
Methodist preacher. My grandmother, it’s never been proven, but many of us believe 
that she was an Indian. There’s a certain amount of evidence maybe to bear that out 
somewhat: her appearance, and also, the Scotsmen were among the people, as I was 
taught in school, who actually married Indian women. Most of the French and the 
Europeans generally just had “squaw women” and went off and left them. But the Scots 
tended to actually marry them. However, one of the things that I remember my 
grandmother saying, many, many times: “We didn’t have no preacher saying no words 
over us; we didn’t have no pieces of paper; we just said we was married and we was 
married.” I have tried a number of times and ways to get at her history to find out one 
way or the other, but I never tried very hard and any search has been unsuccessful. 

EF: What part of the country did they meet in or come from, do you know? 

FP: My, uh, it was around Salina, Kansas, and I thought she might be a Cherokee because 

I’ve seen Cherokees who looked like identical twins with one of my brothers. On the 
other hand, the name that she had was Letitia Mandana Sharp, and I wondered if maybe 
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she had been a Mandan from that tribe because they were the ones who moved down the 
Mississippi there. I just don’t know. But my mother used to make these rather snide, 
unpleasant little jokes if she’d would see some Indians on the street comers and she 
would say, “See your cousin over there?” She was not a person who was forthright about 
those things. 

EF: Because it was on your father’s side? 

FP: This is - [interruption] 

EF: And does that mean, where were you growing up - I know this is jumping ahead, 

but when your mother made those comments, were you still in Kansas? 

FP: No, I was never in Kansas. 

EF: Okay. I’ll get to that later then. That’s okay. 

FP: Well, there’s just so much. I don’t know where to start. 

EF: Well, maybe the maternal grandparents? 

FP: Well, my mother’s father was named Van Hise, went by the name of Captain, I think, 

Van Hise. 

EF: IsthatHuys? 

FP: H-i-s-e. 

EF: H-i-s-e. 

FP: That’s the way they always pronounced it. He was a very unpleasant person. I have been 

unable to get anyone in the family to say anything about him other than that “he was a 
mean man,” or even “let’s talk about something pleasant.” That was my mother’s reply 
when I asked her, and her younger sister just closed her mouth and said, “He was a mean 
man.” I think he was physically brutal to the kids. I had the impression that they all ran 
away from home, by the time they were sixteen or seventeen, including my mother, who 
had become a schoolteacher by the time she was seventeen. He had had one wife; I 
assumed she died, and I think he had about six children by his first wife. And he and my 
grandmother met in Illinois. I think she may have been his babysitter or something of the 
sort, and married him [out] of spite, because she and another young woman were both 
after another man, and the other one got him, and so she just decided to get married. This 
is all hearsay. No one in the family has ever really said anything about anybody. Her 
background is probably English; I think there may be some Scots and Irish, the usual 
Celtic mix. I really don’t know. I think her maiden name was Hester, Nancy Hester. 
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EF: That’s the grandmother? 

FP: Yeah, my mother’s mother. And she and her husband, Van Hise, literally came from 

Illinois out to Nebraska in a covered wagon, drawn by oxen. And one of my cousins has 
the trunk, or box, whatever it was, that they brought along in the covered wagon. So my 
mother was born in Benkleman, Nebraska. And I think her brothers and sisters, there 
were a total of six or seven children. 

EF: Begleman? 

FP: Benkleman, I think, something like that. 

EF: Nebraska? 

FP: Nebraska. 

EF: I didn’t actually get where your father was born. 

FP: Probably around Salina, Kansas. But when I wrote for infonnation, they said they didn’t 

have records that far back. His father is reported to have been in the Underground 
Railroad, and I know he was a chaplain, I believe, in the Civil War. 

EF: His father’s name? 

FP: Craig Steven. No, Thomas Curry Craig. 

EF: Thomas Curry Craig. Okay. 

FP: He’s buried in Moscow, Idaho and has one of these GAR, Grand Army of the Republic, 

things on his grave, and he was a chaplain or a sergeant or what, I am not quite sure. 
Anyway, he was in the Civil War on the side of the North. 

EF: And your father’s name? 

FP: Stephen Merrill Craig. I think both of those were, you know, old family names. 

EF: Okay. Before we go any further - so we have maternal and paternal grandparents 

and your parents being born, about when, do you know? 

FP: My mother was born about 1887 and my father was born eleven years before that. 

EF: So, it was about 1876. Okay. You had Methodists on the father’s side, and any 

religious affiliation? 

FP: None that I know. 
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EF: Were you raised with any religious affiliation? 

FP: And how! [Laughing] 

EF: Okay, that’s a little bit premature. Let’s say a little bit more about your parents. 

Your parents met - 

FP: In southern Idaho. 

EF: Now, let’s see, how did they both get to southern Idaho? 

FP: Well, as I said, her brothers and sisters, as far as I know, left when they were pretty 

young. They left home because of the ill treatment, at one time. A few stories that I have 
heard - one time my grandmother literally took the children and went over to a neighbor’s 
house - that’s pretty something in the last part of the latter century - and refused to come 
back until her husband agreed to certain restrictions apparently. 

EF: So she had the support of these neighbors. 

FP: I don’t know anything about that. But she went. 

EF: So, was your mother already teaching, do you think, when she was in southern 

Idaho? 

FP: No. Well, she had been teaching in Nebraska. Yes. She was teaching in Nebraska. You 

see, in those days, you got out of high school, you turned around and started teaching. I 
think she graduated from high school, at the age of sixteen, had gone to normal school or 
a teacher training college, or something. So at the age of seventeen she was already 
teaching school in Nebraska. One of her older brothers had come out to Southern Idaho 
to work on what was called the Minnedoka Project, which was a huge irrigation project, 
about which [Wallace Stegner] wrote in one of his books, Angle of Repose covers that 
particular thing. If it wasn’t for the work of that project there would never have been the 
potatoes that everybody thinks of in tenns of Idaho. They think of these potatoes. But 
anyway, they cut down the sagebrush and manzanita. Huge stuff, I have a marvelous 
picture of it. A friend of mine was going to do a TV thing on it, and made some great 
copies of an old picture of my mother and three men who worked on the project. 

Anyway, she went out to join Henry, who was her favorite older brother, who was 
working there. And they had this log cabin - you can see part of in the picture. When she 
arrived they hung a blanket down the middle of this little cabin, and she had one side and 
he had the other. And I suppose she was tremendously in demand because she was 
extremely attractive young woman, and she was going with a man named Keck until my 
father came along. What sparked their romance I haven’t a clue. He had gone to the 
University of Idaho, actually had a master’s degree, which was something in those days. 
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EF: Do you know what he studied? Science, engineering, or - 

FP: No, he became a high school principal; so I suppose he studied education or something of 

the sort or what passed for a principal. He was also an ordained Methodist minister. 

And, let’s see you asked me how the Craigs got out to Idaho. I know how the Van Hises 
did, in a way. 

EF: In other words, his family was there, he just didn’t go to school there? His parents 

were all in Idaho? 

FP: My father? 

EF: Yes. 

FP: He went to the University of Idaho in Moscow, Idaho. Yes, they were around Moscow. 

My grandfather Craig is buried there in Moscow. I don’t know just what took them out 
there. I don’t know why they decided to go out there. My grandmother always, I have 
spent time with this Grandmother Craig, and she had a little house, which is now part of 
the University of Idaho campus. 

EF: When they married, did they remain in Idaho? 

FP: As far as I know, they never left. 

EF: Your parents? 

FP: Oh, no, but they moved around a lot [in Idaho]. 

EF: Let me go into a little more of the religious background. I don’t want to do it a lot, 

but you mentioned that it was strong. He was a fairly strict Methodist, and did your 
mother go along with that? 

FP: Pretty much. Pretty much, yes. 

EF: Did he continue to preach in any way. 

FP: Yes, indeed, he did. I could look it up but I have kind of forgotten the date of their 

marriage - he took a homestead on what is actually the Nez Perce Indian Reservation near 
the town of Orofino, Idaho, which is considerably further north than where the 
Minnedoka project was, which was in Southern Idaho. And he had this homestead, and 
built a log cabin, I suppose with the neighbors, and brothers. I know my Uncle Guy was 
up there for a while helping. They logged some of the place. There are some pictures of 
it. It was I think a one-room log cabin. I don’t know if it ever had a wood floor or not. It 
had partly a wood floor, but I don’t know if it had all wood and part earth or what. And a 
bam, made out of logs, and the cabin made out of the logs that were cut on the property. 
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My father would go off preaching, ride the mule off, taking the Word of God to people 
who otherwise wouldn’t have it. For all I know, they would have been better without it. 
There’s a picture of him. My mother took a lot of pictures, and they were very good. 

She had a nice little camera. 

EF: This was in northern Idaho? 

FP: Well, yes, it’s the Clearwater Valley. 

EF: I’m trying to think if it is mining or farming/ranching or what? 

FP: Very small farms. See, I don’t know if there were too many mines right around there, 

although there were some. I spent one summer out with my father, panning gold where 
there had been some mining. 

EF: I was just thinking of him circuit riding, whether he was going to mining towns and 

the places where there weren’t established churches. 

FP: Well, places where there weren’t established churches. The nearest little town, the 

nearest town was Orofino, Idaho. 

EF: Did they begin to have children there? 

FP: All four of us were born in that log cabin. 

EF: No kidding? 

FP: Yeah. I had a little brother, too; he was bom in Orofino not in the cabin. 

EF: So a total of four [five] children, and what would be the range of dates from the first 

child to the last child’s birth? I am just trying to get a sense of what period you’re — 

FP: Let’s see, I was born in 1915 [September 13], and I am the youngest one alive, the fifth, 

died at about three months of age. 

EF: You’re the youngest? 

FP: So take about eight years off that to get to my oldest brother. 

EF: So the four of you were born from 19 - say, how many years did you say to take off 

it? 

FP: About eight. 

EF: So from 1907 to 1915? And boys and girls? 
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FP: A boy and a girl, a boy and a girl. My oldest brother is named Merrill; Merrill Vivan - 

they took the two [middle] names of my mother and father. Her name was Vivan - V-I- 
V-A-N. Not Vivian, and if you put an “i” in it, she will come back and haunt you. 

EF: That was her first name? 

FP: No, her first name was Anna. Anna Vivan Van Hise. A lot of people made that Vivian, 

and she hated that. She was called Vi. Merrill was named after the middle names, you 
see, of his two parents. And according to my father, the first two years of their marriage 
was very romantic and very nice, but it went bad fairly soon. 

EF: Just for the record, you have Merrill Vivan, then a sister named? 

FP: Anita. 

EF: Then, a brother? 

FP: Glenn [Elmer]. 

EF: And then you. 

FP: And then myself. 

EF: And your middle name? 

FP: Faith. 

EF: Uh, middle name? 

FP: Faith. 

EF: What’s your first name? 

FP: It’s never been used. It’s Dorothea. 

EF: Okay, Dorothea Faith Craig. 

FP: Actually, my mother wanted me to be named Elizabeth, but that is crossed out on the 

birth certificate and Dorothea written above it. Apparently, I heard that the Methodist 
Church voted on my name, and Dorothea won over Elizabeth. 

EF: Tell me what you remember from childhood? Either about this religious 

upbringing or the work that you did, chores as a child, any memories that you have 
of your childhood. 
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FP: My problem is that I think that I remember too much, and it’s hard to select. I get started 

on one question and I can go on for three, four hours. 

EF: I will push you forward if I worry about time. 

FP: Well, the first thing that I remember, actually, was one night when my father was away. I 

was probably about two - 1 know I was in a high chair, in this cabin. And there were 
some disturbance with the animals down at the barn or over in the bam. My mother was 
terribly, terribly frightened. But she got my older brother and a lantern and went out to 
see what it was. It was probably some animal around. There were, as I remember, being 
out with my father in a wagon and seeing a wolf. He reached under the wagon seat and 
brought out the shotgun. In those days, it was right, he killed everything; he killed 
eagles, and all the predators; killed the wolves and coyotes; you just killed everything. 

EF: Were you afraid of animals? Or did you grow comfortable around them? 

FP: I don’t remember being afraid of them ever. 

EF: I’ll tell you, let me ask you, since you worried about going into too much. I will ask 

you some of the specifics, and if you feel like free associating, feel free to do it. Do 
you remember, well, let’s start with the heavy religious training. What did that 
mean to you as a child? Was that something that was a burden or something that 
you found joy in? 

FP: I don’t remember any joy in it, but it was something about which you had no choice, you 

just did it. There were prayers every morning before breakfast and prayers every night 
before bed, you knelt by the chair, and my father would read a chapter out of the Bible, 
probably, and then there were prayers before every meal, and we went to church on 
Sunday, three or four times - Sunday School, and church, and the evening. 

EF: And you did it because you had to do it? 

FP: Absolutely, it was part of life like breathing and eating; it was just what we did, to a large 

extent. My mother’s concept, for instance - and she was pretty strict, she got over it - but 
dancing, for example, and card playing were not things that led to evil - they were evil in 
and of themselves. I can remember once - my father was not inclined to punish us 
physically, but I can remember once as a kid, probably around five. Sunday mornings 
were really very special, kind of happy times. Saturday my mother would bake, and we 
would get to eat this fresh bread, eat the crust of it, and Saturday night was a bath in the 
tub in the kitchen and you put on clean clothes and clean underwear, and that’s what you 
wore all week, that one set. But she would put my hair up and so it was all curly on 
Sunday morning, put it up in rags, as they called it in those days. And I had this clean 
pretty dress, and I can remember just skipping across the floor, and my father gave me a 
swat on my butt because you didn’t dance on Sunday. [Laughing] 
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EF: Was there music in the church on Sunday? Was there hymn singing? 

FP: Yes. My family moved a lot; I would say that we were at the homestead probably no 

more than, after I was born, two, maybe three years. My father was a, I remember we 
had a garden, I think we raised sheep. And I don’t kn ow what else. We moved to the 
flats and had another farm, out on the flats near Oro lino, right by Orolino Creek, where 
Whiskey Creek ran into Orolino Creek and our cows I think used to - my sister told me, 
the cows used to go down and drink at Whiskey Creek there. We went out to see it a few 
years ago, that’s how we knew where it was, the creek coming in there. That was where 
my little brother was born. He only lived a few months, died of pneumonia after we 
moved up Kamiah. I think we were probably down there only about a year, I don’t know. 
His name was Fairley, in case you’re interested; he was named after the doctor who 
delivered all of us. 

EF: Fairley? 

FP: She thought the world of Dr. Fairley, so she named this baby after him. Then, we moved 

up to another little farm, on a ridge up above Kamiah, Idaho. I know while we were 
down on that fann in the flats, my father was teaching. I have no conscious memory; I 
remember my sister saying something about it. And, then we moved up above Kamiah, a 
little place called Forest Center. It was a one room little school. But when they 
discovered that my mother was a teacher, they built another room on it so that she could 
teach the first few grades. 

EF: Were you in school yet at that point? 

FP: Well, I got into school because the hired girl quit. We had a hired girl and a hired man. I 

think my grandfather Craig, or Van Hise, had died and left a little money. I think that’s 
what accounted for this. I think they bought that farm and a nice little buggy with his 
money. 

EF: The Van Hises in Idaho at this point, were they also farmers? 

FP: Yeah, I think so. I think so. [They were in Washington. And yes, they were farmers]. I 

interviewed my aunt once, and she may have told me how come they moved up there. I 
have a tape. 

EF: So, when the hired girl quit, then did you go along to school? 

FP: Well, yes, there was nothing else to do with me. I think I was four. And that just kept up 

because there was no - 1 could do the work. My birthday is in September which always 
made it awkward for me to be in school. So we lived up there at what we called “The 
Ranch,” which may have been less than 160 acres; it could have been even less than that. 
But it was a prosperous time. And, again, I think this was done with, probably money 
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inherited from Van Hise side, I would guess. He, at one time, was reputed to be a very 
rich man made off of farming in Kansas and Nebraska. Also, on the Craig side, there is a 
great uncle who was very wealthy but lost it in the depression. 

EF: When you were living on The Ranch, and you were going to the lower grade of the 

one room school with your mother teaching, do you remember doing chores at home 
on The Ranch? 

FP: Nope, not me. Not I. 

EF: What about your older brothers and sisters? 

FP: Yeah, yeah, the boys had to work, and I am sure my sister helped my mother. But not too 

much was expected of me at four and five. 

EF: How about as you got a little bit older? 

FP: No, I never, I never, I can’t remember ever having had household chores, except for one 

summer when I was expected to sweep the floor, and I would do it when I saw my 
mother starting up the hill. I would then sweep the floor, and when she got there, the 
house would be full of dust. But this was much later and at another place. 

EF: Did you move to a similar kind of an area or with one-room schools? 

FP: Well, no, it’s more complicated than that. I didn’t really know too much of my mother 

and father’s relationship. Except I remember them once having at least a verbal fight, and 
I think taking a hold of one another some way, and I jumped up and I screamed and ran 
and jumped up and down between them, and they each withdrew saying, “See what 
you’ve done to that child?” [Laughing] Each of them saying the same thing. My 
brother, Glenn, told me that when Fairley died, it was a time of great reconciliation 
between them, so obviously, his using those words, having great reconciliation, they were 
in big trouble. 

EF: Did they not believe in divorce? 

FP: Oh, I don’t know whether they did, but it was my father who eventually applied for 

divorce. But that was when I was about thirteen, much later on and they hadn’t been 
together much for a long time. 

EF: Did they formally separate? 

FP: They separated. And I don’t know, whether one of them, I think one of them finally did 

get a legal divorce. My mother may have done it. 

EF: What did that mean for the family structure? 
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FP: Well, all together, I’d call it a pretty dysfunctional family. I think I was in the first or 

second grade there at Forest Center. The third grade, my mother was going, wait a 
minute, she went to - it’s not really clear. But when I was in the third grade, I lived with 
my Grandmother Van Hise in Davenport, Washington. So did my sister and my two 
brothers. We moved constantly pretty much. 

EF: Is Davenport a city? 

FP: Davenport is a little town in Central Washington. And I think my mother was teaching 

school in a little country school not too far from Davenport, because she would come in 
to see us when the weather permitted. 

EF: All of the siblings were together with the grandmother? 

FP: I believe so. I believe we were all there [except maybe my brother Merrill]. I can 

remember - course she was working - 1 can remember very distinctly getting my first new 
gannent that I ever had - which was a coat. Because otherwise we had hand-me-downs, 
and you put cardboard in your shoes and you only wore shoes when there was really 
snow on the ground. It was country life. 

EF: You went barefoot in Idaho, mostly? 

FP: Yeah, uh-huh. 

EF: I am just going to backtrack a little bit to when you were in Idaho. One thing I 

asked you about was chores. Do you have any memories of what you did as a child? 
Other than going to school, and one summer sweeping the floor, in terms of play. 

FP: Well, up on the ‘ranch’ we had cows and we had a mule, old Nellie the mule. There’s a 

lot of funny stories! And we had a mare named Til, who was a wonderful mare; there’s a 
picture of all four of us on her. We could do anything, slide off her tail; we could do 
anything. I could ride her myself. She was a trained cow horse, and if you fell off, she 
would stop there, and I’d lead her to a stump and get back on. However, she would buck 
off any man; she hated men. She would buck any man off. But us kids could do 
anything. She had one colt by a Rex Carter, which was a pretty fancy horse in those 
days, and we had him for quite a while. And my sister would tell me about when she 
would get out of sight of the house, she would let him out and he would run. [Laughing] 
Of course, that’s what they were, the Rex Carter were for races. But anyway, I suppose it 
got sold, everything else did, more or less. 

EF: So, you would play with the animals. I am just thinking if there’s anything else that 

you- 
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FP: Well, we had my - my brother and I sought out birds’ nests; in fact, all of us were pretty 

high on birds, because my mother’s a real nature lover, and I can remember one time, 
when I was - out of my first six years of school, my mother was my teacher, all except 
two of those years, and that is terrible. Just a terribly unfortunate thing. 

EF: Say just a word why that was so - did you have to be on good behavior? 

FP: Well, among, I will tell you about the birds later because I think they are important. 

EF: Okay, I’ll make a note of that. Birds. 

FP: All authority, because we kept moving around, all authority was vested in parents - the 

church, the school, the family. All authority was in them, those two people, or once they 
were separated, one or the other. And, I never stayed in any place long enough to have 
friends. I had no peer group. I was, and still to this day, one of the most socially 
uninformed people on the face of the earth. I just didn’t know from shit. And every time 
we moved to a new school, I’d think, “Oh, here’s a chance, now it’ll be all right; maybe, I 
will do all right. Maybe they’ll like me. Maybe I’ll have friends.” That sort of thing. I 
was good in school; I was smart. 

EF: Did you like it? 

FP: In a way. There again, it’s something you do. That’s what life was. Children don’t 

know there are alternatives you know. They take what there is there. But when I was in 
the sixth grade, and my mother was a teacher, I always got Cs from her, which is your 
average, right? And she tried to explain to me, tried to get my understanding, that if she 
gave me good grades, the school board would accuse of her favoritism and refuse to 
rehire her. She expected me to understand that, and I didn’t. I think I knew I was being 
cheated all the time because before that, when I had another teacher, I was the smartest 
damn thing, you know, they practically genuflected, I was so smart. One place, actually I 
was put into the sixth grade when I was still only nine years old. That was in the school 
that had different terms; that was the school when she was going to Cheney Normal to get 
her certificate to continue teaching. 

EF: I see what you mean by having your mother for a teacher. 

FP: Yeah, I suppose she’d be stricter with me than with other kids. I don’t know. 

EF: I want to remind you to go back to birds, but before you do, there is one other 

follow-up I had - playing with the animals and the siblings playing together: did 
you, in looking back, or at the time, were there any differences in the way the boys 
and the girls were allowed to either play or pray or do well in school, or did you feel 
that brothers and sisters were pretty much treated the same? 
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FP: Hmmm. I don’t think we were treated the same, but I don’t think we were particularly 

conscious of it. Certainly, my brothers would have to go out and work. And handle the 
animals more, they did the chores. I suppose I did a little chores. I would maybe bring in 
wood. I certainly remember one time when I was about, I guess five or maybe six, I was 
picking up chips - chips were used to start the fire. Didn’t have matches in those days; 
you’d bank the fire at night - there were a lot of customs things that I could go on and on 
about. But I can remember picking up these chips and putting them in this little box. 

And the funny thing is I remember my sense of that I was doing something right that 
nobody could find fault with. Because my mother’s way was teaching - many of her 
standards, I swear, were Victorian - but her way of teaching was not to praise. She would 
accept it in a way that I can look back on it now, but she would always say now try this or 
now do this. It was always go ahead; it was never, “Hey, that’s good, now let’s do this.” 
And I think I felt, and I think most kids did in those days and probably still do, that every 
god damn thing they did was wrong. You never felt that you were all right. She was not 
- my mother was not demonstrative. I don’t remember her ever picking me up, kissing 
me and holding me. I do remember one time being very ill, and she sat by the bed and 
stroked my forehead, and just the pleasure of that, it was a strong memory, because that 
was really - sure didn’t have that much of that. 

EF: You probably didn’t have that many other families to compare to, but it just struck 

me when you said that she wasn’t physically affectionate, whether that wasn’t a 
norm in that area at that time, or did you feel, “Gee, the other kids have this, and I 
don’t.” 

FP: I think mostly kids were to be seen and not heard. And they got smacked around, and 

shut up. My mother had a very heavy hand with me; she slapped all the time. 

EF: All the kids, boys and girls? Her own and in class? Or just at home? 

FP: Well, in class, not so much. You’d hold out your hand to get hit with a ruler or 

something like that. And kids were whipped in school. I don’t remember her doing it. 
But I remember a boy being whipped when I was in the seventh grade, I think, and I can 
remember he was whipped with a belt in front of the class. That was a terrible thing to 
see. The things that we did on the ranch - the birds - my mother was very much into 
birds. And, in hunting out these birds’ nests, my brother and I would go and visit all of 
them. I can remember as many as twenty-seven birds’ nests that we would visit one day 
climbing up the tree. Of course, we never touched them. We never disturbed them. And 
there was one meadowlark that we could go and put out food and she would come and eat 
it. We stayed and watched. We had picnics occasionally, right there on the ranch. 

There had been a mill there, and there was a big mill pond and a huge sawdust pile which 
was one of the social centers of the community - that sawdust pile, as well as the pond, 
because people would cut ice there in the winter. And everyone in the community had all 
the ice they wanted, and in the summer, you’d have ice cream. [Ice was] buried in the 
sawdust pile. There were a few trees up on the hill on that place, and we’d go up there 
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and have a picnic now and then. I remember my brothers teasing me there that I was 
coming back as a beetle or a bear or something awful after I died. 

EF: Now, you moved away from the ranch to the town in Washington. Did you stay in 

the town long or did you just - 

FP: What happened was, it was so broken up, we’d be in one place nine months at school, 

and then we’d be somewhere else for three months during the summer, and then we’d go 
to another place. 

EF: Where your mother had jobs? In other words, she was following the school year to 

different places? Did that go on through most of your adolescence? 

FP: Let’s see. We were - that’s what I writing down one time - yeah, I stayed with 

Grandmother Van Hise in Davenport when I was in the third grade. In the fourth grade, 
she [mother] went back to school and we stayed in Cheney, Washington, while she got 
her credentials for teaching in the state of Washington. The following year she and my 
father were both teachers in Peck, Idaho, very near Kamiah. 

EF: So you stayed in touch with your father at that point? 

FP: Well, I didn’t, personally, no. But I suppose he visited. I don’t have very many 

memories of it. 

EF: Okay, yeah. 

FP: But he was the school superintendent [in Peck] and taught high school, and she taught the 

fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, probably, something along in there. I remember mostly 
learning poetry, because she had a fair amount of poetry. I think that was why I was able 
to remember songs later on. That’s one thing you could get praised for, you see. And I 
remember her once, another girl and I - you have the three classes sitting in three 
different [rows] - fifth grade is here, sixth grade, etc. And we were carrying on, and she 
was trying to teach another class, and she told us to memorize a certain poem. And 
within a minute, no kidding, both of us had our hands up, and she wouldn’t believe us. 
But we had memorized it, we just had to read it once. [Interruption. EF: Do you 
remember it?] It was short, maybe it was a twelve-line, it was short poem, I don’t 
remember what it was, but I can certainly remember poems that I learned then, snatches 
of them are very strong, you know babble them out. Singing. One thing about church 
was - and this goes clear back to when I was in the first and second grades and going to 
church and singing, and I know those songs: “Bringing in the Sheaves,” “Let the Lower 
Lights Be Burning,” and all those songs I learned then. I know them to this day, all three 
verses. 

EF: Do you remember whether you particularly enjoyed them? 
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FP: I loved singing because there again, you open your mouth and let all that out and nobody 

told you to shut up. And my father would be up there in pulpit, ranting and raving about 
hell fire - [laughing] - and I had a very dim opinion of God. I was standing at the edge of 
the pit, and he had his foot in the middle of my back ready to give me a shove if I made a 
wrong move. And, one foot was on a banana peel. [Laughing] 

EF: Did you every worry about the state of your soul? 

FP: Oh, god! When I, when we were living in Thornton we had some friends out in the 

country, I used to visit quite a bit. I would usually get sick about the time school started 
and at the end of the school. I have since figured out that it was probably emotional 
because of the new school scare and then scared about where the hell we were going to 
go afterward. But I got a foxtail in my ear, and I thought I was going to die because Mr. 
Bidstrey at the table said it could work its way into my brain so I assumed I was going to 
die that night. Naturally, I was crying. I was lying in bed crying. So, I said, “God, if I 
am going to go to heaven, make me stop crying.” And I listened for God. I was so intent 
that I stopped crying while I was listening, waiting for him to make me stop crying, and 
so I stopped crying. I went to sleep. I made my deal. I went to sleep. I was going to go 
heaven; it was going to be all right; he wasn’t going to make me go to hell. It wasn’t too 
many years later that I think I gave up on God entirely, at least the one that had been 
shown to me. 

EF: How old would you have been when you - 

FP: I think I gave up around thirteen, something like that. I thought, “I don’t believe all this 

stuff. He’s supposed to be nice and just don’t believe all this stuff.” While I probably 
went on believing in God for a while, he was no longer the hell fire and brimstone guy 
that my father used to carry on about. 

EF: Can we talk about your adolescence a little bit? Do you remember any moment - 

like when you were thirteen that you gave up on that particular form of God. Were 
there other changes that you can recall of sort of coming into puberty, either 
physical changes, or emotional, family changes? 

FP: Well, there were some very terrible things that happened actually. After the thing in 

Peck, no, that wasn’t the last time my parents lived together in the same house; there was 
much more unpleasantness subsequently, my mother got a school in Thornton, 
Washington, and we actually stayed there for three school terms. 

EF: Is that another small town? 

FP: Yeah. Like Peck, Thornton, now, I think I took some pictures not too long ago; there’s 

an old grain elevator there, and I think a post office, because once you have a post office, 
the U.S. government keeps one going. But the school burned and everything. My 
mother was teaching fifth and sixth grade there, so I had the sixth grade with her. We 
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had a house, which was one of the nicest houses we ever lived in. Right across from the 
Grange Hall where they had Saturday night dances, and I would lie awake and listen to 
the band play “Bye Bye Blackbird” and other beautiful favorites, wonderful songs. The 
two subsequent years we rented a little house down across the creek, across the railroad 
tracks. 

EF: Did you say your parents were living together at that time. 

FP: No, in Peck they did, [that one year]. 

EF: But then, you said that wasn’t the last they did. 

FP: In Thornton, then I went into the seventh and eighth grades and had a teacher that was a 

man teacher. I was so good, of course, I got straight As. He would be teaching the 
eighth grade, and I’d be sitting there because I knew all of the answers, and sometimes he 
would say, “All right, Faith, you tell them.” And I’d get to say it. Because it was dates 
and crap that they taught you in school. Oh God. Mostly stuff that it seemed I had 
already learned and that was bad in high school, because in high school I never learned 
how to study, because I already knew all that stuff, which was just a repeat, which was 
too bad. So the seventh and eighth grades weren’t so bad. 

I can remember being. . .Everybody usually had their own cows; I think we even had one 
year; I remember my mother milking - I’m not sure. We certainly had chickens and 
certainly we had our own kitchen garden. But my mother would stay after school and 
correct papers and work. My sister would go on home and do the cooking and stuff; I 
hung around school and waited for her to come home. I didn’t have chores; I’d hang 
around, I don’t know what the hell I did. There were lots of kids’ games in those days, 
and with the no dancing edict, when we were at the ranch, there would be play parties, 
taffy pulls, Skip to my Lou, Winkum, various games like that and box socials which were 
a way of raising money for a church or school. Big Christmas programs - Christmas was 
kind of a center of the year. 

EF: You were saying that terrible things happened during these years. 

FP: Well, not during that year. 

EF: I mean this is like, you’re now, eighth grade is what age, twelve, thirteen, fourteen? 

FP: No, I was very young. I was young for the [grade]. After Thornton, my mother had to go 

to the hospital for a surgery, what they called in those days a “tipped uterus.” I don’t 
know what they call it now. And we all stayed with my father, who had a house in 
Moscow, that summer. This was just a summer. And after the surgery, she had no place 
to go, and she came back and moved into this house, and for a while, she and my father 
actually shared the same bed. That didn’t last too long either. They would have me sleep 
between them some nights when I was twelve years old. 
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EF: Did you have any awareness of sexuality at that age. 

FP: Turn off the tape. [Laughing] 

EF: Okay. [Tape off, then on] 

FP: My earliest sex education is kind of weird. My mother would ask us, “Do you need 

attention?” That was her way about it. So, to my brothers and sisters, and myself, our 
private parts, our genitals, were known as our “tentions”. That was you need a “tention.” 
I can remember going to Daily Vacation Bible School in the summer once, and the 
teacher saying, “I want you kids to give me your attention,” and I had a mental image of 
all the little boys going up and laying their penises on her desk and walking on by, 
because she said, “Give me your attention,” so they had to go up and give her their 
“tentions.” 

EF: What do you think your mother meant by that? Did she mean did you need 

information? 

FP: No, attention, do you need to go to the toilet, do you need to have your bum wiped, your 

diapers changed or anything to do with the private parts. So from then on, it was the 
family name for genitals: tention. But, I remember earlier than that, too, her saying a 
neighbor had come and said that a woman was pregnant, and my mother’s indignation 
that they ought to do a Carrie Nation on some of those men. And I knew what she meant. 
She meant they ought to cut their penises off. But I don’t think she meant it literally, but 
she was angry at women having to get pregnant. My mother considered marriage as 
economic slavery and she was quite right. Absolutely right at that time. Women were 
stuck and they couldn’t get out of it. And she had a lot of guts to get out and to go back 
teaching. 

EF: So, she said these things quite explicitly to her children? 

FP: No, no, no. Kids hear more than you think. I could be over there in a corner, twenty feet 

away. I heard. Kids hear what they’re talking about. And my sister recounted, she said, 
“Don’t you remember we’d be playing with our dolls, and the neighbors would come 
over and they’d say, ‘Oh, are you going to have babies, real babies when grow up?”’ She 
said that mother would grab us to her, and say, “Oh, no she’s not.” And my sister said, “I 
would say in my mind, ‘Oh, yes I am.’” But me, I needed to please, and if my mother 
said I wasn’t going to get married or have babies, I wasn’t going to get married or have 
babies. 

EF: Did she explain to you about marriage, sex and reproduction? 

FP: Absolutely not. And when I started to menstruate, it was after my first full year in high 

school, and I was absolutely terrified. I didn’t know. I felt an itch and it was at church, 
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and I scratched, and I had on a pink dress, and I saw a little bloody stain on it. When I 
came home, she was cooking dinner. She was not much of one to go to church. And I 
was crying, and she showed me how to fold a flannel cloth. But I tell you living the way 
we were, I didn’t know what the hell to do. I got in some unpleasant episodes because I 
really didn’t kn ow. 

EF: Where were you supposed to find these flannel cloths? Were they supplied? 

FP: Yes, and they were washed. You used the same one over and over, [they were squares of 

old flannel, night gowns, sheets, etc.]. Nowadays, your nature people are going back to 
that to some extent, washable clothes. 

EF: Now, your sister was a few years older. 

FP: No, she wasn’t living there then. She was a good four and a half years older than myself 

and she was at college, it was ‘28. So, my ignorance was unfathomable. At the age of 
sixteen and seventeen, I thought - 1 knew people had intercourse - but I thought women 
automatically got pregnant every time they had intercourse. And when a friend of mine 
said - she and her boyfriend and I (her husband then) were talking, and I said something 
about my mother wouldn’t have done anything about it if she got pregnant, and she 
turned to her husband and said, “Oh, how many would we have now, six?” I thought she 
was telling me that they had [had intercourse six times. Abortions I knew nothing about], 

[End Tape 1 - Side 1 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 1 - Side 2 (B)] 

FP: That just shows the depth of my total ignorance. That that was something people did that 

was pleasurable I just really didn’t know. 

EF: You assumed it was for reproduction, sex was for reproduction. 

FP: And, I, oh, yes, I can remember my mother saying, “Yes, a woman has to submit to her 

husband,” which she was saying, “Yes, you have to have intercourse.” Reminds me of 
Peggy Seeger saying, “In England the women were instructed to Tie back and think of 
England.’” Not supposed to move, not supposed to enjoy it; only bad women enjoyed it. 
But I also remember my father, one of the times when he was behaving in a manner 
which he should not have been, saying to me that my mother was very angry when she 
found out she was pregnant with me. It was not something that you should really tell a 
thirteen- year-old child that your mother was angry because she had you. I felt unwanted 
enough already - [laughing] - by then. So, all right, my mother lived there but she went 
upstairs; that was one of the most awful years I ever survived. 

EF: This was the year of them together? 
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FP: When I was thirteen years old, first year in high school. Just shortly before school, a 

week before school started, my father went down and filed for divorce, which was on the 
first page of the town newspaper - [laughing] - saying that she had thrown a pot at him. 
[Laughing] 

EF: She did what? 

FP: I think what she did was to throw a pot of cereal at him in the morning, hot cereal, well I 

believe she did it, I don’t know. She was mad at him; I am sure she threw a pot of hot 
cereal at him. And so the kids at school asked was it true, were my parents getting a 
divorce. And we lived in a part of town which was not first class; it wasn’t the worst. 

But the house was one to which I would not feel free to invite anyone. No rugs, no 
curtains, wood floor. I think we even still had an outdoor privy. I am not sure. It was a 
nice place in many ways. 

EF: Did you say this was your first year of high school? 

FP: Yeah. My first year of high school. I felt like I lived in a wooden wall, you know, around 

me. My English teacher, used to send the papers home for me to correct for the class I 
was in. I would correct them; I was very conscientious; I worked hard, but I would 
always give myself a C. And she would always change it to an A. At the end of that year 
I had an autograph book, and I gave it to her. I was standing over by the window, and I 
gave her this autograph book and asked her to write in it. And she wrote, “May your life 
always be as interesting and happy as it is now.” Well, I was standing there, you see, 
drenched in misery, wondering what she would write and how it would be to tell if 
anybody knew. Because looking back, my father fixed up the woodshed and moved out 
to the woodshed. But my mother was there, and she would cook, and only my brother 
Glenn and I were there, the two youngest. My brother Merrill was working on a farm 
somewhere. My sister was in college. We would sit down and he and I would look at 
each other and start to talk, because we knew that if they ever started to talk, it would end 
up a big fight. And it was really an unpleasant a year. Usually, it wasn’t physical. She 
would get mad and throw things. I don’t remember him particularly attacking her. But I 
remember my older brother being there one weekend and literally picking my mother up 
and carrying her upstairs, carrying her away. 

EF: You stayed there just through the end of that year. 

FP: Yes, then I lived the next two years in a boarding house. 

EF: With your family? 

FP: No, in a boarding house. My mother got a school out in the country. 

EF: Where was this boarding house? 
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FP: [In Moscow very near the high school]. Oh, the lady was so nice. Actually, she had me 

there with her niece and we shared a bedroom, and she had her son and his wife, and then 
a woman and her daughter from India. The daughter’s father was obviously an Indian, 
which embarrassed her terribly and which she denied. I remember once her mother 
trying to show some of the pictures and she grabbed them away. There were several 
people who lived there, and we had breakfast together and dinner. She was a very, very 
nice lady, and she tried very hard to help me. I know she did, but I knew no way to 
accept help from an adult. I thought that all adults were awful, [were the enemy]. I 
thought all married people hated each other. I firmly believed that. And I didn’t see how 
she put up with her husband. He was a perfectly nice man, and they were fond of each 
other. But to my mind, you got married and then you hated each other. And here I am, 
you know, fourteen, fifteen years old, for Christ’s sake. 

EF: This was in a town? 

FP: Moscow. 

EF: Oh, this was in the same town, so you were in the same high school? 

FP: Yes. 

EF: And did you graduate from high school there? 

FP Yes, I actually almost started the university when I was fifteen, because I was encouraged 
to do so. But in those days, you see, schools took a great deal of pride in pushing kids. 
And I was an A student, an honor roll student, and so this wasn’t - they told me that if I 
wanted to, and this one teacher said, “I think it would be hard for most kids, but I think 
you can handle it.” Well, myself I had sense enough not to do it. Although when I was 
in high school, I spent a lot of time at the university. I spent a lot of time in the university 
in the library there. I went with university guys, my brother’s friends. 

EF: Now had you started, when you said you “went with,” was this “dating” yet? 

FP: Kind of. Kind of. It was more a group, it was partially out of the young people’s group 

at the Methodist Church. YPB - Young People’s Branch or something like that. 

EF: I guess I was going to say, did this have any relationship to the youth culture of the 

1920s, but I’d think if it was the Methodist Youth, it was not. 

FP: Not particularly. No, I missed that. I was too young in the 1920s. From 1928 to 1932, 1 

was in high school. 

EF: Did they have movies in this town? 

FP: Yes, they did. 
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EF: Could you, were you allowed to go to them? 

FP: Well, yes and no. What happened was that after the two years with Mrs. Otter, [at the 

boarding house], now that the Depression had started, my mother didn’t get a school. 

She rented a little house, a little brown house, in Moscow, $16 a month. I mean the 
Depression was something. You lived through it, and anyone who lived through it was 
probably terribly affected by it. Certainly, I know I was. There was a back porch; she 
rented the porch to two college students. I mean people wanted to go to school, but it 
wasn’t easy, the porch was just barely a screened place. They would buy a sack of flour; 
my mother would make bread and they would get half of the bread; they paid for the 
flour. We went out and scavenged in farms, dug potatoes and the like. One of my 
father’s brothers - he had several brothers - and they were really very nice. Uncle Arthur 
and Uncle Walter ran what they called transfers, that is, truck moving things around. 

And went out and cut wood and brought wood into us. My mother baby-sat; my mother 
did sewing. And my brother worked. 

EF: This is after the boarding house? So you’re back with your mother? 

FP: This was when I was a senior. I am a senior in high school. 

EF: And you went back with your mother in the rented house, 

FP: And, that winter, strangely enough, here we were with not one dime, but, it was a more 

relaxed time, in a way. And actually, we had fun. Winters were my favorite time of 
year. All my early life, I loved winters because it was coasting, and it was hot chocolate, 
snowballs, and one thing and another. In the early days, that is when you would have 
parties and taffy pulls and put the taffy out in the snow bank to cool. I can remember my 
mother taking a pack of cards my brother had, opening the door, and throwing them in 
the fire, opened the fire door. But later on, you see, we actually got so we played cards 
every day, we’d play pinochle; my brother and I would play pinochle. We would have 
the most fun. We would play penny until we went out backwards; we didn’t care about 
keeping score. We didn’t play to win; we just had fun. 

EF: And your mother didn’t know about this? 

FP Yeah, she finally - she finally got more tolerant. It was a tiny little house. Actually, I 
slept a good part of the time with my brother; there was kind of an attic with plain floor 
boards, we just slept between the rafters. But we actually had friends in. We had a 
phonograph and we played it and we had a few phonograph records. 

EF: And this social, we’re talking about the social life through the church, and would 

these be the kind of people you would have over, or - 

FP: Yes, probably, again, I don’t remember ever having any of the kids from high school. 
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EF: What happened once you graduated from high school? You didn’t go to the 

university. Did you stay with your mother? 

FP: No, I got a job. My brother, I started to say what my brother did. He was an usher at the 

theater. He got 50 cents a night. He was going to the University of Idaho and was on the 
boxing team. My brother’s always been a good gambler. And the guys on the boxing 
team, when they went on a trip, would each get like $50 for their expenses, and he would 
play with the other guys, and come home with money, because he was - he did the same 
thing in the Anny - he made money gambling as well as 50 cents a night ushering in the 
theater. And I ironed for the Methodist preacher, who was a very nice man, actually. He 
used to play volleyball with us. He was quite a decent human being, and his wife hired 
me to iron. And I got a dollar an afternoon for ironing. That dollar I took home and gave 
to my mother. And one time, I spent a dime. I bought us each a Hershey chocolate 
candy bar, and I felt very bold. My mother had some very bad traits about money. I later 
discovered all of this. She was loaning money to a young man who had kind of moved in 
on us, and I felt so bitter and so betrayed, and do to this day. 

EF: When you say moved in, are you implying any romantic ties with your mother? 

FP: I don’t really know. It could have been. I’m not sure. 

EF: Did you sing at all in this era of your life. 

FP: Well, we always did. There was always singing, besides church, you sang in school; you 

sang in the Christmas program. In high school there was a Glee Club. In high school, I 
did do things - 1 belonged to things - 1 was on the Glee Club. I was on the debating team. 
I worked on the newspaper. What else? 

EF: Had you ever played an instrument? 

FP: Well, no, my mother; no, that’s not true. My mother - my sister once explained to me 

that my mother was very ambitious. She wanted one of us to be rich and famous, and I 
was her last chance. And as my sister said, “You got the full load. The full brunt of it.” 

I was taking piano lessons as early as the sixth grade. But there again, I wasn’t anyone 
who knew how to study, and then she paid again for piano lessons when I was living at 
Mrs. Otter’s - the boarding house. I was taking piano lessons and I was good, but I never 
practiced. I just never knew how to work. I was, I don’t know, I somehow wasn’t 
connected with life. 

EF: But do you think any of the musical training sunk in? 

FP: Well, I can still pick out things on the piano. It helped, it helped with the guitar and it 

helped with the piano. 
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EF: So, let me go back. You graduated from high school, and you got a job. Was that 

the ironing job? 

FP: No, that was during the school, my senior year. 

EF : What was your first job? 

FP: Well, I didn’t, I had a lot of trouble getting along with my mother. Besides, she was very 

heavy-handed. So, I decided, and I told my brother, “I can’t live with that woman 
anymore.” So I went over into the nice part of town and knocked on doors, and I asked 
people if they needed a girl to work for them. And one lady said well she thought that 
Mrs. So and So did, and I went over to Mrs. So and So’s and I was hired, and I lived with 
them for a year. I stayed out of school for a year. Terrible time in the depression. 

EF: You were about sixteen? 

FP: Seventeen, sixteen or seventeen. There should be a combination there. I stayed out of 

school for a year, and I worked for this woman whose name I don’t entirely remember. I 
don’t remember at all. Her husband was a teacher at the college, the university. She was 
a singer. One of her greatest prides was that when the State of Idaho adopted the state 
anthem, she’s the one who sang it for the assembled legislators to get them to adopt the 
song. She had a two-year-old kid that I was to take care of. I had also done some baby- 
sitting and stuff before, and someone had offered me a chance to stay with them for my 
junior year, but I wept, and so - 

EF: When you lived in with this family, did they have children? 

FP: The boarding house place? 

EF: No, the live-in domestic when you were sixteen. 

FP: Yes, they had the two-year-old boy, and that was why I was really hired to take care of 

this kid. It was a funny kind of year. I did go to movies; I would take the kid. He 
couldn’t talk yet, and my best friend was not, in a sense, not socially my equal, let’s say. 
She was just a cut below, and so we would - 1 was going steady with a guy who was just 
a pool hall bum, I’m afraid, not much better than. Just a blue collar worker, and we 
would take the kid and go to movies, which we shouldn’t have done. When this couple 
was away, we would have these guys in and smoke the cigarettes, and play cards. Not a 
very good scene. One guy I went out with, though, was a college student. He was nice. 

EF: When you say about “going steady,” was that, were there romantic qualities to this; 

in other words, it wasn’t falling in love, it was just what one did socially? 
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FP: I did go with a kind of nice guy from the university. Don’t remember his name either; 

the one thing I remember about him is that the people I lived with, the man made beer, 
and this guy got into the basement and stole some beer. 

EF: Interesting way to remember? 

FP: Yeah. Then that summer I went down [to Walla Walla] and baby-sat and worked for 

somebody else. My sister graduated, and I ended up at the same school. 

EF: Was that the University of Idaho at Moscow? 

FP: No, no. She went to college at Whitman College in Walla Walla, Washington. 

EF: Oh, that’s where she had gone. 

FP: Yeah, for four years, she graduated there. I went there four years. I graduated there. My 

sister’s daughters went there. 

EF: Well, let’s slow down a bit. Who went there? 

FP: One of my sister’s daughters. 

EF: So four years. When did you graduate? What year? 

FP: Well, from college? 1937. 

EF: 1937. Let me take a breath. All right, was there anything that you wanted to go 

back over, or should we move to college? 

FP: Well, yeah, we sort of covered high school. That last year in that funny little house down 

there, which was as I said was probably one of the nicest years. Although it was extreme 
poverty. 

EF: Well, before we enter college as your personal experience, you were conscious of the 

Depression. You knew that there wasn’t money. Were you aware of the national 
politics at that point in terms of Franklin Roosevelt, the New Deal? Did any of the 
policies affect that part of the country where you were living? 

FP: Well, yes, you see I was raised to believe that Hoover was a great man. Herbert Hoover. 

EF: Had your parents been staunch Republicans? 

FP: I don’t know, really. It could be but I don’t know. 

EF: But they, but you said you were raised to believe, that was your mother. 
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FP: Probably, or maybe that’s what everybody believed in those days. It could be. Certainly, 

everybody in Moscow, Idaho was in on the Depression pretty much. I, by a fluke, 
attended my high school fiftieth anniversary, and the one person that I had talked to there 
that I felt I had any connection with was a girl who told me that she wore the same dress 
to school every day. And she had a little job out of the principal’s office, taking 
messages to the teachers, and our brother would cringe when she came into the room 
because she wore the same dress every day. My high school yearbook that year - was it 
the first year or the last year, I have forgotten which one it was; it would have been the 
last year. It was a mimeographed six -page thing because we didn’t have the money. The 
school didn’t put out a yearbook. So, anyway, I stayed out a year, and then I got a ride on 
a truck from Moscow, Idaho to Walla Walla, Washington. I literally worked my way 
through college, with very little outside help, like scholarship support. 

EF: The same kind of jobs that you had had. 

FP: Well, no, I worked as a waitress quite a bit. I was down there part of the time, but not in 

school. I worked for a doctor and his wife. They were very nice. See I was down there.. 

EF: Domestic work or office work? 

FP: Yeah, just helping out, girl helper. That must have been one summer, actually, I had that 

job. In the dormitory, the college dormitory, everybody, all the women lived in Prentice 
Hall. 

EF: Now, is Whitman College a private school? 

FP: Yes, it used to be. Yes. 

EF: Is it denominational at all? 

FP: It started out to be a Congregational School. But then, [when I was there] I once figured 

out while I was going to school, I was working forty-five hours a week, literally. I did 
what was called hashing [waiting tables] in the dormitory and I cleaned in the dormitory. 
You get up and clean halls and get an hour’s credit. During the summers I worked in a 
local hotel. 

EF: Did you pay the tuition yourself or did your mother help? 

FP: Well, she wasn’t able to, really. She wasn’t able to. I think she may have given me a 

little, few hundred dollars or something. But my attitude towards money was pretty 
weird, too. My sister, was, by then, working over in Seattle as a - she had studied 
chemistry - and she was working in a lab over there in a hospital, I guess. She would 
occasionally send me $10, 1 mean $5. I am sure she thought I could do something nice 
with it. I would run over and give it to the Bursar. I went without stockings. 
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EF: Because of all your bills, you mean. 

FP: Yeah, the clothes, the paying of tuition. And as I said, I got scholarships. The clothes I 

wore were pretty weird, a lot of them. And then, the Dean of Women took me out and 
bought me a lot of clothes. She said, and I know who it was, that every year one of the 
retired teachers I know, Professor Brown, would give her money to buy some clothes for 
someone, and we went out and bought me some clothes. I didn’t mind that. 

EF: The other women in the dorm, the other students in general, did you feel socially 

different in terms of where you came from and how much money you had, and your 
kind of clothes, or was everybody kind of in the same boat? You know what I 
mean? Was there a middle class there? Were there students who - 

FP: Yes, there were; it was a prestigious school. It was supposed to be the Harvard of the 

West or some dumb thing, not quite that. The president was a Dr. Penrose. The best job 
I had was reading to him. He was blind; we had identical twins, junior or senior, and one 
was his reader, and one time she asked me to go over and read to him because she 
couldn’t, and he was shocked about a sophomore reading to him, and then I read to him 
the rest of the time I was there. He said I was the best reader he ever had. Well, that two 
hours, I don’t know how much money it was; I read to him for two hours a day, but I 
never saw a penny of it - it all went on my bill. Also, I had a NYA job, under Roosevelt, 
a National Youth Authority job. 

EF: How did that make you feel about Roosevelt? 

FP: Well, I adored Roosevelt. 

EF: Oh, you did. Cause a little before you were saying the family adored Hoover. 

FP: Well, yes, I adored Roosevelt. There are two fairly important things here in the road. 

About the age of eighteen, a light bulb went off in a balloon above my head, and it said, 
“They’ve been lying to you! They’ve been lying to you. All that they taught you is lies.” 
Which I have firmly believed ever since. You know, “God’s in his heaven; all’s right 
with the world.” You know, everything is going to be all right; you trusted legislators, 
governments were wonderful; the United States was the best place in the world. 
Everything the legislature did was marvelous. But I got disabused of most all of that. 

EF: What do you think brought that on? 

FP: The fact that I realized I had been lied to? The Depression helped and also the teachers 

of that time were on half salary, which was little enough to begin with and we had two or 
three good radical teachers, the soc. [sociology] professor. And they just somehow got 
through the idea that it wasn’t all beer and skittles. I became very radicalized and have 
remained so. 
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EF: Talk a little more about the radicalization at college, the sociology professor, or 

were there student activities or political events? 

FP: There were student activities. The group I got in with was the intellectual out group. My 

god, we used to get together to read Shakespeare out loud to each other. We constantly 
went on - every Sunday I think - we went on picnics; we would steal food. 

EF: Did you talk about politics at all or mostly literature? 

FP: Well, I think we just talked about everything and just assumed that. There was a group in 

the United States called the Student Union, a radical group. The war in Spain was on. 

This had a tremendous effect upon us. One young man who came to school only for a 
short time was killed in Spain. Somehow we knew that if the United States, England, and 
France had honestly helped the legal government of Spain, World War II wouldn’t have 
happened. I still think so. But I see now that isn’t the way things work. 

EF: Do you remember what you read during those years? Were there any authors who 

affected you? 

FP: Well, I’d get the prize every year for having read the most, because I got to put in what I 

read for Dr. Penrose. Much of which I did not understand, it was mostly Socrates, Plato, 
etc. Really, he was - 

EF: I was thinking of contemporary authors of the 1930s. I don’t want to put words in 

your mouth, so I will see if anything comes up. 

FP: Well, Steinbeck. 

EF: Were you reading Steinbeck? 

FP: Yes. 

EF: Anyone else that you recall? 

FP: Not that I particularly remember. I may have. No, I can’t think of anything else; I could 

go upstairs and look at books. 

EF: I was thinking from what you were saying, I was thinking of people like Upton 

Sinclair or John Dos Passos or - 

FP: I have those books and I knew of the books. I don’t think I read them at that time. 

EF: They didn’t affect you at the time, but Steinbeck did affect you at that time? 
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FP: Of Mice and Men. 

EF: So mostly it was class ideas in the classroom and among the students? 

FP: Yes, among us, my friend Doris Pinney and I ran a peace strike. There was an 

organization kn own as the Veterans of Future Wars. It was a national organization, like 
the Student Union. And, she and I organized the students. The Veterans of Future Wars 
wanted, “Pay us the money now so we can go to school because we are going to get 
killed and can’t use the money you are going to give us after the war.” So we organized a 
peace strike. 

EF: This is while you were at Whitman? 

FP: Yes, I think, she was a senior probably and I was a junior. She was editor of the 

newspaper; I was editor of the literary magazine, stuff like that. But we didn’t do 
anything ourselves. We had a strike, it went fine. In the early days, everybody had to go 
chapel, or was supposed to go to chapel, but I very soon got to cutting chapel along with 
my friends. In fact, in my senior year of high school, I cut school a lot. Just behaved 
more like a - 1 don’t know what - not the little good girl any more. But I had very, very 
close friends and I am still in touch with Pinney. And my boyfriend was gay, very 
handsome, very intellectual, and - 

EF: How did you know that? 

FP: We used to talk about it. And another one of the kids I knew. In the intellectual out 

group there were two or three gay guys in it. 

EF: Did they use that term, do you think? 

FP: Yes, I think so. There were two different summers that I went over to Seattle to go to the 

University of Seattle, and it was great. I go out with these gay guys, four or five guys. 

EF: This was the University of Seattle, not the University of Washington? 

FP: University of Washington. Yeah. We’d go to a speakeasy and I loved it, thought they 

were great, and also, if I was sexually attracted to anybody, I wasn’t aware of it. 

EF: It was kind of a group social life. 

FP: Yeah, I loved these guys. Jack, for instance, Jack Cluster, who was my steady for two or 

three years, just handsome and well dressed and [would] take me to the dances. I was his 
protector. I know because I tried once for no good reason. I really tried to seduce the 
history teacher, Peter Palmer, without any sexual feeling about it at all. That was 
something I set out to do and it didn’t work, and he (the professor) thought and I suppose 
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everybody at school thought - [they] didn’t realize Jack was gay - that Jack and I were 
lovers. People assumed that. 

EF: Does that mean by the time, during this radicalization, or maybe even before, that 

your views about sexuality had changed; in other words, your mother had taught 
you - had implied that marriage was to be avoided - but had you picked up any of 
the general cultural sexual liberation ideas? In other words, that premarital 
sexuality was acceptable? 

FP: Well, you see, in the 1920s, back in the flapper days, it was. 

EF: But in your milieu, say, sounds like in your more Methodist home, it wouldn’t have 

been acceptable, but by the time you got to college you had embraced — I don’t want 
to put words in your mouth. Do you recall the change? 

FP: I think most of the girls were there, a lot of them, to get to married, as I said this was a 

school where the dentists and the doctors and the well-to-do farmers’ kids went. The 
sororities. 

EF: But what about premarital sexuality, was there a sense that a girl should be a virgin 

when she gets married? 

FP: There was still a sense that she should, yes, she should. 

EF: But you’re saying that you were ready to give that up forever. 

FP: Well, no, I didn’t really have any interest in, that I can recall, with actually going to bed 

with anybody, and I don’t remember sexual stimulation or even masturbating at that age, 
which is kind of weird. I’m sure. My friend Pinney and I once said to each other - we 
wanted to go with boys - it was more curiosity than anything else - and that if it didn’t 
work, we’d try ourselves and we would form - we never did, but we would talk about it. 

EF: But you were aware that that was even a possibility? 

FP: Yeah, but I don’t think it occurred to me what do you do, physically. [Laughing] 

EF: You said you were aware these men were gay. Did you know any lesbians or any 

women couples at that time? 

FP: No, no, I didn’t. 

EF: So no visible ones. 

FP: Later on, I did get to know some lesbian women, and I was courted by them. But I was 

completely disinterested. Normal as a goat. 
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EF: When you say later, do you mean 1940s, 1950s, or even later? 

FP: Well, following, really immediately after that when I was in Seattle. 

EF: After college? 

FP: After college, but I don’t remember anything in college. I don’t remember any lesbian or 

gay couples. 

EF: But you seemed to be open to sexual experience at this time? 

FP: Yeah, I was curious. Boy, I was curious. 

EF: It didn’t pan out? 

FP: Nothing happened. Actually, one of the guys that was just all brains, I thought if I was 

dictator of the world, I would put him in charge of education. I won’t mention his name - 
but he and I actually one time decided to experiment and try to have sex. What we did 
was - [laughing] - we took the bikes and went out one night into the woods and it was 
cold, and we couldn’t get a fire started and we never got to first base. [Laughing] 

EF: Did you think about contraception at all? 

FP: No. 

EF: Did you know about contraception then? 

FP: Not really, not really. 

EF: Had you ever heard of Margaret Sanger at that age, do you think? Or would you 

have been aware? 

FP: Might have. 

EF: Trying to think about who else - or did you think of yourself as a “new woman” or 

in some way breaking rules, even if it didn’t pan out? 

FP: I was aware in a way that in some ways my mother did give us the idea - or at least me - 

that I could do anything I wanted to, and yet I knew there were limitations. For example, 
I think I would have made a hell of a good engineer, really, because I loved that stuff. 
When I was going to school, I loved algebra in high school. I loved those things, and I 
didn’t go on with them because I thought, “Oh, that’s easy, I love it. I have to do the 
stuff that’s hard, and I don’t like.” And I didn’t really pick a career sort of theme in 
college, and my sister and I talked about it once afterwards. And she said, “Did you ever 
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have any idea when you went to the college that you were to learn something you were to 
use later?” Mother said, “When you go to college, when you go to college.” College was 
the end aim of life. I did not visualize or think of any life after college. College was the 
end and aim of life. Education meant more to her than anything, and when she was sixty- 
five years old, she walked across the stage and got her college diploma. And it meant a 
lot to her. You could see all those years she would get a credit here and a credit there, 
she would go to school. But when she was sixty-five she finally got her college diploma. 

EF: What did you study in college? 

FP: Well, I started in English just because, I don’t know, that’s all you took. And then I 

changed to sociology because that seemed more interesting. And I think I ended up with 
a double major, sociology and psychology, about which very little of either was known at 
the time, maybe a book or two. I was very impressed with a course I took at the 
University of Washington over in Seattle, a course called “The City” by an extremely 
dynamic teacher and the things that he taught me about the city I still see happening 
today, how the decay sets in, and people move away and the poor people take over. As I 
say, the teachers helped radicalize, but - the first time that I ever voted, I voted very 
leftwing, and it was while I was in college. It would have been then. 

EF: Do you mean by very leftwing, do you remember who you voted for? 

FP: I voted straight Communist ticket. You just poked that button. And there was only one 

Communist vote in the entire county as it turned out, and I knew it was mine, and I didn’t 
know doodle about Communism at the time. I didn’t know a straight up about anything. I 
just thought- 

EF: Were there any known Communists at the college? 

FP: No, no, it wouldn’t have been safe, I don’t think. But I was going to say when we did 

this peace strike thing, the Bursar came to us - he was a good guy - and he was very 
supportive of me, and nice little words here and there. And he told Doris and I, he said 
that we had done a very good job because he knew we had put the thing on, but we stayed 
out of it ourselves. We didn’t make any speeches or anything like it. We got other 
people to do that. He thought that was very clever of us. 

EF: And the peace strike was related to the Future Veterans? 

FP : V eterans o f Future W ars . 

EF: That was the kind of line that it was about. 

FP: And the Student Union. 
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EF: How did the other students respond? Did you get any hostility? Or did you get 

support? 

FP: I don’t remember. I was going to say it’s very funny, those years of my life, just like I 

fairly very recently discovered the words “dysfunctional family” and [I realized] “Oh, 
that’s what I had!” [Laughing] Well, well, it’s nice to have a word for this. I was 
reading something not too long ago and I came across the word “disassociation” 
describing a particular person who was a mental case. And I thought, “That’s what I was, 
I was disassociating,” because I literally, those years, felt that I existed on a planet or a 
cloud or something far, far away from Walla Walla, Washington. I watched this person, 
this Faith Craig down there. I watched her and she did all these things. But I was up 
there somewhere, and she was down there, and I think that kind of describes what 
disassociation is. 

EF: Do you remember a point in your life when you associated? 

FP: I think it was very gradual. A gradual process, I think probably I am associated now all 

right. 

EF: It’s so; let me turn this off for one second. 

FP: I doubt if there was any great illumination any time. 

EF: Is there anything else during those college years? We talked a little bit about social 

life and sexuality, political radicalization, the kinds of courses that you took, and 
how you felt personally. Are we missing anything that is significant in your memory 
from Whitman College and your work, we talked about your work? 

FP: As I say, I felt there was this out group, which was admired and tolerated in a way. But 

we certainly weren’t the sorority, fraternity, football thing. Although I was captain of the 
basketball team. I loved basketball and I played tennis. I was President of the 
Independent Women, a group called Phrateres, I was President of that. 

EF: Tell me about that. What was that? Independent Women was the title of it? 

FP: Well, it was called [Phrateres]. Somebody got the idea that those of us who didn’t belong 

to sororities should have an organization. And I don’t know how it was developed. It 
was called Phratares, something like that. I was president of that for two, three years. At 
least two. And here again, my relationship with the grown-ups, mostly, was one of 
hostility and rejection of them. I didn’t know how to work with them; I didn’t know how 
to accept things. We had a kind of international conference of Phratares there one time. 
And I just went ahead and did all kinds of things without - and there was a group of 
women who were willing to help and finally said, we’ll do this, take on the feeding [of 
those who are attending] - because we went to a camp - but to me the Dean of Women, 
despite her taking me out and buying me all those clothes, was the enemy. 
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EF: Let’s go back a second, you said there was a camp and feeding. 

FP: Yes, that’s what, we had a conference, an international - some women came down from 

Canada and all - of Phratares, and where we had it was at a camp, away from the college. 
I didn’t know, I just didn’t think how we were going to eat. And so these women just 
took it over, [unintelligible] I didn’t know we were going to eat. 

EF: Do you remember what the club or group did? Did they have discussions? Or did 

they do public service? 

FP: No, we kind of acted as if we were a sorority. We had dances and meetings; I don’t 

know what the hell all we did? Maybe it will be in some of the yearbooks. I still have 
those. 

EF: Was there any political element to it, either that club or a consciousness of being 

educated women? 

FP: I don’t think so. I think the status quo is the status quo. 

EF: You know, you said a little while ago about adoring FDR by this time. Did you have 

a sense of Eleanor Roosevelt as a cultural model in any way? 

FP: Yes. I think there was an awareness at a [certain] level, Eleanor was certainly a role 

model. 

EF: You were saying a second ago about the Dean of Women being the enemy? Was 

there any particular reason? 

FP: No, I just think she was an adult, and — 

EF: Now, by now, you are getting towards being an adult yourself? And you said that 

college was the end and aim, and so you didn’t have a plan for after college. What 
happened? 

FP: I went to Seattle, and I got a job in a bookstore, as a clerk in a bookstore. Boy, I really 

read books, too. The head of it and her assistant were great women. The head of it was a 
great personal friend of [Stephenson], a very, very famous Arctic explorer who wrote all 
kinds of books, and her assistant buyer and manager. It was a big bookstore; it was part 
of a big Frederick & Nelson’s Department Store up there. The assistant kind of took me 
and another girl under her wing. We were at her home with her husband, who was a 
poet, and we were encouraged to read books. If there wasn’t a customer, you weren’t 
supposed to look busy, you were supposed to get behind the stack and read a book. So 
we would know what we were selling. $ 16 a week and it was more money than I knew 
what to do with literally. I saved money. Because I wanted to go around the world. 
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EF: Where did you live? 

FP: I lived in a room; for a while I shared a house with Morris Graves, the famous painter, 

and a friend of mine, who had been for quite a while. 

EF: From Whitman? 

FP: No, just, well, I fell in with the “artists and authors and actors and such.” 

EF: In Seattle? 

FP: Yes, kind of. Don’t remember exactly how, but I remember I did. 

EF: Just to give me an overview of where we’re going. How long did you stay in Seattle? 

FP: Just a year. 

EF: Just a year, okay. 

FP: I saved my money, and decided that I was going round the world. I would start out by 

coming down to San Francisco. Yeah, I did know the painters and poets and some of 
that. I really don’t know how. [Interruption] 

EF: Okay, here you go. 

FP: I have had this stroke, and I don’t have any memory, and I just - [laughing] [Shows time 

line] 

EF: This is wonderful; it’s so organized. 

FP: I think every year I could probably talk for hours. 

EF: So let’s go back over, back to youth. 

FP: Things that were important when I was little; we got a dog. When we were living on the 

flats there, maybe even before, but they used to go to take the big bands of sheep up to 
the mountains, and lots of Basque people moved over, were hired as shepherds, came 
over to Idaho. And I remember the big bands of sheep going by with the sheep dogs. 

And somehow there was a bitch who had had a litter late, and we got this puppy. Of 
course, we always had dogs, for Christ’s sake, but this was mine. It was all of ours, 
really; she was a bobtail English Shepherd, bom bobtail. 

EF: What was her name? 
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FP: Toots. 

EF: Toots. 

FP: T-O-O-T-S, I guess. [Cat’s meow is heard] 

EF: A little jealousy here. [Laughing] 

FP: And that dog meant more to me than any human being. 

EF: How old were you when you got it? 

FP: They say I learned to walk hanging on to her partly. So, she was my one and only 

constant companion; she was the one thing that loved me and that I loved. She 
eventually died; in fact, she was poisoned, at about thirteen. I wept for three days. I was 
sick in bed. And I bargained again with God. I asked him why he couldn’t have taken 
my mother, my father or my sister or either one of my brothers. Why did he have to take 
her? 

EF: The dog was thirteen years old? 

FP: I was about thirteen. She was - 1 guess I was only a year old, so we must have gotten her 

before. But you know, when I cried, which I did a lot as a kid, you’d go out and she 
would come up, and she cared, you know, that whining love, licking your face, and all of 
that. 

EF: Did you have pictures of her? 

FP: There might be some. She [Toots], you know she’s under the table you’d slip her food or 

she’d keep your feet warm. And she, of course, was brilliant. When we lived up on the 
ranch, we would just tell her to go get the cows, and she rounded them up. 

EF: And when you moved, did she come with the family? 

FP: Oh, yes. She always stayed with us kids. And I remember once there in Thornton, where 

we were all there except my brother, my older brother. And the story is, and I believe it, 
that she would she he out in the road watching, and when he was there, she would come 
back and he on the porch whenever he visited us. She just meant more to me than 
anything, you know, really. And this one, I guess I have been without a dog a few times 
in my life, but it isn’t easy. I don’t now because I travel so much and Willie died. He’s 
buried there in the backyard. I put him out there. But she, we’d tell her [Toots] go get the 
cows when it was time to milk them. You didn’t have to go with her, she’d go down and 
bring the cows up and put them in the barn, things like that. She was beautiful, was a 
wonderful dog. Now and then, they’re very rare; you don’t see them very often, that 
particular marking of the bobbed tail. I remember I had a pet sheep, too. I was given a 
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pet sheep once we were down there on the flats near Orofino. It was supposed to be 
mine, and my father sold it without telling me, because he got $5. It was a big betrayal, 
and I know I never said boo, but kids don’t say boo, your opinions and things didn’t 
matter. And you’re supposed not to feel things, you know, you cry, and, “I’ll give you 
something to cry for if you don’t shut up”; it’s that kind of thing to some extent. I just 
thought about dogs. She, [Toots], was always our house dog. There were other dogs 
around, the fann dogs and cats, and cats and cats, turkeys, and geese, and chickens, my 
mother had. 

EF: Did you stay in touch with your mother and father after you went off to college? 

FP: Well, with my mother, yes. I did. 

EF: Did you lose touch with, or consciously stay out of touch with, your father? 

FP: I consciously stayed out of touch with my father. I realize somewhere along the line, 

when I was in high school - that he shouldn’t have done that, he knew better. I remember 
sitting at table with all these people around me and saying, “I hate my father, and I’ve got 
good reason to hate my father.” You know, shocking stuff, but I was probably, nearly 
fourteen, telling these people I hated my father and I had good reason. And when he 
died, my brother - 1 got this telegram from my brother saying, “Father died, come at 
once.” I did not answer the telegram. I did not go. He sent another telegram. I did not 
answer it. I handled things very badly. I look back, a lot of things any little social graces 
might have helped. 

EF: How old were you when he died? 

FP: About twenty- four, I think. He was sixty. 

EF: How about your mother? How old were you when your mother died? 

FP: My mother was ninety years old when she died. 

EF: Wow! That’s good. [Laughing] You’ve got a long way to go. 

FP: Yes. 

EF: Anything else you want to back track on? We can do it in another session. 

FP: I just thought I’d bring in the dog, the importance of animals, always. There’s 

something - you didn’t get encouragement. You weren’t encouraged to be creative. As a 
matter of fact, I always felt it was just kind of sat on and stomped on. Singing was all 
right and learning poetry was all right. But the nourishment that one needs to be creative, 
and I felt that all my life I’ve kept myself at a B level. I would never venture up; I 
wouldn’t keep myself at a C level, but on those terms that, jobs offered promotions and 
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things. Well, once I got really involved in politics and certainly had an FBI record and 
all that, I always thought, “Well, I don’t dare, they’ll catch me.” And I have thought of 
more political problems rather than the feeling against women. I was the first woman to 
do this; I was the first woman to do that. I was the first woman to do something else. 
And I took a lot of pride in that, and I identified with men a lot, more than with women 
for a long time. Throughout the women’s movement, people said oh what I have given, 
but that’s not true, it’s what I’ve got. 

[End Tape 1 - Side 2 (B)] 
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Location: 885 Clayton Street, San Francisco 


[Begin Tape 2 - Side 1 (A)] 

EF: What I want to do today is to start with a few clarifications from last time after 

having read the articles [about Petrie]. I have three questions. Then, my goal is: if 
we were to be able to cover the 1940s and 1950s, I would be very happy. [Laughing] 
If! And, I have an outline from the articles of what seemed to me were the contours, 
but I liked letting you reminisce and talk as we did last time, so you can go 
anywhere; you don’t have to stick to the design of work and family that I had. So, 
let me begin with just a few points from the first part. In the articles, there seemed 
to be some more emphasis on the church music background as influence on your 
own music. And in our interview, I didn’t get much of a sense. And so my question 
is, “Were hymns and singing a part of your family heritage, would you say?” 

FP: Yes and no. Like everything else in the world the answer is yes and no. Singing in 

church was, the very first singing I’m sure I ever did because I was taken to church, you 
know, probably within weeks of the time I was born. And I sang those songs, as I 
remember, with great lust and great pleasure. I think I said at one point it was one of the 
very few things that you could do that you didn’t get criticized for. You could really 
sing. And I loved them, and to this day, I love sitting around singing hymns. Like at our 
campouts, we’ll have these gospel sings, and I really love singing these old hymns. Just 
the harmonies in them, and they’re just a lot of fun. Great fun. Kind of like sea shanties, 
you know. Really they’re kind of comparable. And I sometimes say that everything I 
sing comes out sounding like a Methodist hymn. Well, I have no idea if that is correct or 
not, but I do think that kind of rhythm and that kind of think is what I feel my voice tends 
to sound like, increasingly as I am older and older, voices sound like that. 

EF: The second clarification also has to do with music. I read in the articles that a 

campus visit by Carl Sandburg was a source of your folk music interest, but we 
didn’t talk about that on the tape. I wonder if you could just clarify that experience. 
Carl Sandburg came to Whitman College? 

FP: He came I think about 1937, maybe ’36. I don’t know, there again, the words “folk 

music” I never heard until the ’60s probably. So to say well I got interested in folk 
music, I didn’t know that definition. I have a definition I have just given you now, my 
definition of folk music [in writing], but I was terribly impressed by Sandburg. I have a 
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picture of him, taken at that time, with a funny little bell-shaped guitar he used to play. I 
finally met somebody who claims to have that guitar, but I have forgotten who it is. The 
first book I ever bought, after I went to work in the bookstore in Seattle, was a copy of 
Carl Sandburg’s Songbag. And the picture on my shelves upstairs is pasted into the front 
of that book, and I still use it as a reference, that book. It was on sale, a reprint, $ 1 .98, 
which was a lot of money in 1938. 

EF: Between the hymn singing in church and the buying of Songbag, were there any 

other exposures to music? 

FP: Well, people sang in school. 

EF: Oh, that’s right. 

FP: I mentioned that. In high school, I belonged to the Glee Club. And probably, I belonged 

to the college glee club, if there was one. My best friend in college - it was a very 
interesting thing - a woman that I am still in touch with, and we were very close - and 
almost anything would come to her in tenns of a poem. She would think of a poem. With 
me it would always come in terms of a song, and she noticed that, and to this day, you’ll 
say a word and I’ll come back with a line from a song. 

EF: And I’ll come back to music later, but to confirm, you graduated from college in 

1937? Is that right? 

FP: Yeah. I am pretty sure. 

EF: Okay then, let’s move on. We left you in the Seattle bookstore where you bought the 

copy of Carl Sandburg’s Songbag. And the first topic - if you want to go this way - 
that I had was to sort of focus in on your work history from about 1937 until 
sometime in the ’40s. I guess until you move in here. And I’ll let you tell it. I wrote 
some dates and jobs down that were in the articles, but if you could talk about 
coming to San Francisco. I am particularly interested in how you supported 
yourself, what kind of choices you made, what kind of work conditions, who you 
worked with, those kind of things. 

FP: How’s this going to sound? Mustn’t touch anything ever again! 

EF: Okay. 

FP: I worked in this bookstore, which was a great place for me. The person who ran the 

bookstore - maybe I told you this - was a very, fine, educated, white-haired woman. 

Very good friend of Stephenson, the great Arctic explorer, I remember him coming into 
the store, they’d rush into each other’s anns. And Florence Pollard, who was the 
assistant buyer, became a big influence in a way and a lifelong friend. Her husband was 
a poet. 
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EF: Is that Pollard? 


FP: Yes. She sort of adopted and nurtured me and a friend of mine who was also working 

there. We’d go to their house and I got, it was just kind of intellectual and inspiring; one 
of the things in the bookstore we were supposed to do if there weren’t any customers, 
was to get behind the counter and read a book. Some of those bookstores didn’t 
encourage that, but we did. And I shared a house for a while, sharing a house not in a 
relationship, intimate relationship, with a friend of mine was Morris Graves, who was a 
pretty well-known painter. So I sort got associated with “authors and actors, and artists 
and such” [a quote from Dorothy Parker], and there was a newspaper reporter who was a 
very good friend of mine, too. His name I’ve forgotten. 

Anyway, my idea at that time was to work my way around the world. So, for my $ 16 a 
week salary, which was an enonnous amount of money at that time - to me it was 
anyway, just out of the Depression, well the Depression was still on, of course - 1 saved 
about $100 and with that I paid Morris $40 for one of his paintings that I liked, which 
now hangs in the front room here, and then my friend the newspaper reporter said, if I 
were coming to San Francisco, I should do it by freighter, tramp steamer, and so he 
arranged that. He got me a ticket somehow. And I think I got on a boat in Portland. I 
don’t think it came into Seattle. The ferry boats were in [Portland?] Seattle. My friends 
and I used to have a lot of fun. We would play incredible games. We would go down to 
the ferry boat to meet, for example, Carl Sandburg, just spent a lot of time playing acting 
out games. Anyway, I got on this boat and quit the job and took my remaining $70 and 
went to San Francisco, came in under the Golden Gate Bridge on the Fourth of July, I 
think it was. 

EF: Would this be in 1938? 

FP: 1939, yeah, I’m a little unsure here, whether that was ’38 or ’39; yes, ’38 it must have 

been, July. And I’ll admit that I was probably drunk as a skunk and looking up at that 
bridge and being very sentimental and romantic. And I stayed for several days on that 
bridge, I mean on the boat, because I literally had no place to go. And then I called a 
friend of mine, Lee Strayhorn; I guess I had told him I was coming, he had invited me 
down. 

EF: Someone you knew from college? 

FP: Well, actually, I met him when he was in the Walla Walla State Penitentiary, Washington 

State Penitentiary. Passing myself off as his sister. I used to visit him every week and I’d 
take him a lot of books and we’d sit. 

EF: Was this when you worked at the bookstore? 
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FP: No, this was in college. 

EF: In college. 

FP: So, we naturally, well we were friends anyway. We would read poetry and sit out in the 

lobby of the penitentiary and talk. 

EF: Hold on one second. How did you get to know this person? Did you know him 

before he went into the penitentiary? 

FP: No. [He was a friend of friends.] 

EF: You just knew he was a prisoner and so you visited him as a service. 

FP: Well, as I visited him, pretending to be his sister. I think I told you that in college a lot of 

my friends were gay. And he was gay, and that is how he happened to be in the 
penitentiary. Yeah, and he had done something. And was sent to prison because of 
something, molesting a minor or something, I really don’t know. So, anyway, I stayed 
with Lee for a short time. And then I had figured - let’s see there was $70, that I could 
live in San Francisco for three months. And I did. The room I found on Clay Street was, 
hmm, I think it was $16; rents were cheap in those days. And in Chinatown one could 
live pretty well on 25 cents a day by eating in Chinatown, particularly if you ate with 
your friends. You’d go and sit down in Chinatown in those days, and they brought you a 
bowl of soup. And then 10 cents you’d get something, and somebody else would get 
something else for 15 cents, and you ate, and it was a time of life also when there were a 
lot of bars - never bought a drink in a bar because us women - 1 used to go to the Black 
Cat which was an artist hangout in those days and the Green Lantern, I think - and you 
never bought a drink, because for one thing, the ratio of men to women then was about 
three men at least to every two women. San Francisco’s a mite different. So there I was 
living in San Francisco. I would walk from downtown San Francisco to the beach and 
back. 

EF: But, just the implications of say, when you would go to the Black Cat, somebody 

would buy you a drink, and was it because they wanted to date you, or because 
that’s what one did in a bar, you bought a woman a drink? 

FP: Probably, they wanted somebody to talk to. And I was not ever of a flirtatious nature, 

and if people were coming on to me, I wouldn’t know it, a really ignorant country girl. 
You wouldn’t believe how dumb one could be. Then, a couple of sculptors from Seattle 
sailed on a twenty-five-foot sloop to San Francisco. I think for a while I had been sharing 
a room with [unintelligible - EF added Dorothy Fairbanks] from Seattle also. And when 
these two guys came, five of us took a loft in, probably on Jackson or Washington 
Streets, towards the Bay side of [Montgomery] Street, still in the neighborhood. And five 
of us were living there in this loft. These guys were sculptors, and they worked in the 
yard with [Ralph] Stackpole who let them use his yard. I don’t remember when I went to 
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work. I know the circumstances. I finally was hunting for a job. I think I was eating 
well, at $2 1 a month - 1 was running out of money. And, I was walking across the street 
one day, when someone hailed me and asked me if I wanted a job. Now, I was literally 
looking for a job as a waitress because that’s all I knew I had experience in. Then she 
says if I want a job, they were hiring people at the fairly newly formed State Relief 
Administration. And I said I didn’t know anything about that. And she said I had a 
degree in sociology, didn’t I? And the idea of using college to get a job was totally 
foreign to me. But I said, “Well, yeah, I’ll try that.” And she said, “Go over to Senator 
What’s His Name’s office,” just within a few doors of where we were, “and get your 
political clearance.” So I went up to that office and I got my political clearance and I 
went and got a job at the State Relief Administration. 

EF: What do you mean to get your “political clearance?” 

FP: That I was a Republican and not a Democrat. I mean, I said it backwards; I mean I was 

not a Republican and that I was a Democrat. 

EF: Did you have to prove that you were registered? 

FP: No, I just declared it. It was very — that was more overt perhaps than things are today. I 

don’t know. I know in San Francisco at one time, it was said the Italians [owned] the 
town. No, I forgot it was said that somebody owned it, the Italians ran it and the Irish 
were the politicians. I literally believe that in order to work for the city or county of San 
Francisco at one time you pretty well had to be Catholic. I don’t know if they asked me 
to prove it. But I worked for the State Relief Administration for over a year. 

EF: What did you do? 

FP: I was a social worker, case worker. We had incredible numbers of cases, and we tried to 

get around to visit people and authorize them to get checks and shoes and stuff. 

EF: Did you work out of an office with other social workers? About how big an office? 

FP: Yes. It was pretty good size. It was a terrible part of the Depression still. The only thing 

that got people out of the Depression was the war, 1942 and the preparations for war. 
[Interruption] At that time I was living with one of these sculptors with Steever Oldden 
and we had a little place up on Telegraph Hill - a little house. I think the rent was $25 a 
month for a house on Telegraph Hill, that had a view of the whole bay. It was before the 
big apartments were built up there and the rich folks moved in. I had had also by that 
time an abortion. Do you want to put that in? 

EF: Let’s go back a second. First, when you mentioned Telegraph Hill before the rich 

moved in, would you describe it as a more, either a working-class neighborhood or a 
bohemian neighborhood? 
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FP: Bohemian. 

EF: More bohemian. 

FP: Bohemian and Italian. The Italians still owned it. I think, and when you paid your rent, 

you just didn’t go, you didn’t write a check or anything or you didn’t go and knock on the 
door and hand somebody $25. It meant that you spent the evening. You went in and 
drank some wine, homemade wine they made; they would have relatives up in the wine 
country bring the grapes down and make in the garage and stuff. So it was nice. It was 
nice. It was very, very friendly. And the arts, artsy people, Stackpole lived just a couple 
of houses away. I don’t know if the name means anything to you, but a sculptor, a pretty 
famous sculptor. 

EF: Did you know him? 

FP: I met him. I didn’t know him, but both the guys worked in his stone yard. 

EF: Well, let’s just diverge from work to personal life just for a moment. The three 

Seattle friends came; you were all living together, and between then and the time 
that you moved in with [Steever], you had gotten involved with someone? 

FP: Not really. It was while I was living with this girl, Dorothy. We got involved with a 

couple of guys from Colombia, South America. Just how, I don’t know. And I got 
pregnant out of sheer ignorance. 

EF: Was this your first sexual experience, first real sexual experience? Last time, you 

were trying to get some of these boyfriends and not succeeding to, experience, to 
seduce someone? 

FP: Yeah. He and I had agreed that we would go out into the woods; both of us were virgins, 

and just see what this was all about. It was cold and we couldn’t get a fire started. 
[Laughing] No, I had had [sex] in Seattle; I got deflowered by the son of an old man with 
whom I became great friends when I was sixteen; it was up in the mountains with my 
father, a man named Mead, whom I called Dad Mead, with whom I spent many pleasant 
walks and excursions and talks. He was a prospector. We became good friends, and his 
son was a sailor. Somehow, I guess he’d given me his [address], I don’t know how it 
happened, anyway. When he was in port, in Seattle, he called me up and we had a date. 

I went to bed with him out of sheer curiosity. 

EF: This was while you were in Seattle. But when you said you had been deflowered by 

the older man at age sixteen - 

FP: No, no, no, no. You misread it. I was not deflowered by him. He was a friend of mine. 

He was just a friend; he never laid a linger on me and I am sure it never entered his mind 
that he would make a pass at this sixteen year old girl. 
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EF: Who you knew when you were sixteen, and then later his son. Thank you. 

FP: His son. No, he [the father] was just a very - 

EF: This man you had known, and the son was a sailor in Seattle when you were 

working at the bookstore. Now, tell me that part. 

FP: I went out with him. I went to bed with him totally out of curiosity. He was a nice guy, 

and I never saw him again. 

EF: [Unintelligible] 

FP: No. Then, I also had relationships with Lubin, whom I eventually married. I am trying 

to think if there was anyone else. 

EF: Lubin was one of this group? 

FP: Lubin was an artist. 

EF: Of the Seattle group? The ones who came down on the sloop. 

FP: Yes. No, he was another artist in Seattle. There must have been other people, too, that I 

had passing sexual relations with, but at that time, it wasn’t anything that I found 
enjoyable or non-enjoyable. I felt kind of under an obligation sometimes to do it. 

EF: So you, kind of divested yourself of virginity, as they say. 

FP: I was deflowered by Dad Mead’s son. 

EF: And then it was just something one did as part of - 

FP: Occasionally, not all that often, but I was very fond of Lubin. I am trying to think of who 

else. There must have been somebody else, but I can’t remember at the moment. 

EF: But something happened when you were living with a girl, oh, the Colombians, the 

South Americans. In the earlier experiences had you thought about contraception? 

FP: No, as a matter of fact, it was total ignorance. Total ignorance. Both having not been 

told anything and not asking questions and all that stuff. I don’t know. This young man 
actually asked me if I were concerned about getting pregnant. And I said, “Oh, no.” 

EF: The young man you are speaking of now 
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FP: This Colombian. That I got pregnant by. And I, then here I am pregnant and didn’t 

know what the hell to do about it. So here we are the five of us living together, and I was 
one - it was two couples and myself, five. A woman came down from Seattle and 
finding out that I was pregnant, she just took matters in hand and made an appointment 
with an abortionist, who was a very good one. It wasn’t a back alley thing at all. He had 
offices in the Flood Building, and it was very properly taken care of. The doctors. . .it felt 
medically safe. 

EF: Did the doctor tell you anything about contraception after this? 

FP: No. 

EF: Did the girlfriend? [Laughing] Did the girlfriends you had or the boyfriends ever 

talk about the issues of contraception, sexuality, or abortion, or whatever? In other 
words, you were having sexual experiences but was it something one could talk 
about? 

FP: One could with a group talk about sex, and that was lots of fun, and I loved doing it, but 

the idea - 1 got more thrill of talking about it than I did with any relationship. But I don’t 
remember anybody ever mentioning contraceptives. 

EF: Do you mind going on about this a little bit? Two things: One, when you said it was 

fun to sit around and talk about sex, and I am trying to imagine it now, does that 
mean gossip? Or does that mean actually, did people boast about experiences, what 
did it mean at that time for young people to sit around and talk about sex? 

FP: Very good question, and I am not sure I can remember what in the world we did talk 

about. [Interruption] Well, what did we talk about? I suppose we told jokes. Well, I 
don’t remember men boasting about their sexual adventures or prowess, or numbers or 
anything. I don’t remember that at all. 

EF: But it was mixed company. 

FP: It would be often. Yeah. 

EF: And then, the other thing, if you feel comfortable saying a little bit more about the 

abortion experience. Did the girlfriend go with you? 

FP: No, as a matter of fact, this unnamed [man] you thought was Steven went with me, who I 

started living with; he had been living with one of the other women, and got attracted to 
me, and he and I took this house up on Telegraph Hill. We were together about probably 
the best part of a year. And I didn’t realize until I was in my fifties why we broke up. 

And there again, it was a matter of not knowing what words meant. I did not know what 
the word “lover” meant. I literally did not know that it meant sex. My relationship, or 
sexual relationship with this man was excellent; he was, it was, one of two really good 
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relationships that I have ever had in my life. I thought the word “lover” meant more like 
gigolo, someone who was polite and brought you flowers and took you to dinner, which 
he never did. So, one day, he asked me; he said, “If people asked you if I were a good 
lover, what would you say?” And I said, “Oh, I’d lie; I’d say yes.” Totally not knowing 
what that word meant in ordinary English conversation, because if I had known what the 
word meant, he was marvelous. He was a wonderful lover. Well, for about a month he 
was very, very distant. And I literally didn’t know why, and eventually he started going 
out with someone else. Although I was really very much in love with him 

EF: Personally? 

FP: Yes. For years, if I saw someone who looked or walked or anything; I can remember 

even seeing when I was working out in the country years later, seeing someone who 
looked like that, and just physically, just reacting. But, I used the wrong, I didn’t know 
what the word meant. [Faughing] I see now very clearly it ended the relationship. I was 
also talking about saving my money and going on around the world. And I even looked 
into the price of tickets over to Japan for some idiotic reason. I was kind of interested in 
going to China because, what’s her name, Butler, who had written this book. 

EF: It was Agnes Smedley. 

FP: Agnes Smedley, that was it. Certainly. And anyway, I thought it would be great to get to 

China and get involved with what was going on there and wander around with the 
Freedom Fighters as I saw them. Of course the war broke out before I got around to 
doing that, but I was actually thinking. I just figured I’d go somewhere and get a job and 
go somewhere else and get a job, etc. 

EF: How neat. Let’s backtrack a little bit to your job. You were saying there was a 

large staff of social workers. Were they mostly women, or were they both men and 
women? 

FP: I would say predominantly women, would be my guess. 

EF: Were they all or predominantly white? 

FP: Yes. 

EF: Was there any kind of political consciousness? You said you had to have your 

political clearances to get the job, but in terms of either local or national politics, on 
the job particularly or in your analysis of what was going on in the Depression? 

FP: Well, I probably belonged to the union, yes, and [unintelligible - the civil rights] 

movement was going then. The Spanish Civil War was a very key thing. There were 
certainly parties, fund raising, dances and so on. I remember seeing [Harry] Bridges at 
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various parties and dances and fund raising things which I would attend. I don’t 
remember if I ever sang at any of those; I may have. 

EF: Were you singing back then in the thirties? 

FP: Well, I don’t remember actually being part of these fund raisers, so probably not. 

EF: Did you play the guitar yet in the thirties? 

FP: No, I don’t think so, but I certainly sang those songs and I know them today, a lot of 

them. 

EF: Of course, they were sung at the parties? 

FP: Singing them somewhere. As far as the union, I think I had talked about in Seattle the 

picket lines and stuff. My first picket line I think was for the Newspaper Guild in Seattle, 
when I was still in college. And I came down here in July. In September of that year, 
there was a Labor Day Parade, and I can still, with my eyes wide open, I can see the 
Longshoreman in that parade, because the Longshoreman (the ILWU) was something 
that I had, and still have, incredible sentimental attraction. And I remember that parade, 
seeing the Longshoremen contingent starting at the Ferry Building, and as far as you 
could see, side to side, Market Street was full of these men, in their Frisco jeans, those 
black jeans, striped shirts and their black hats, and the total silence. It just blew me out of 
my gourd because I sort of admired them. They had just won; at long last they had 
finally got recognized as a union. And it was serious. They really turned out for the 
parade. Very different today, I’m sure. 

EF: You said that you stayed at that job for about a year? Or did I misunderstand you? 

FP: I would guess it was probably about a year. This stuff was a long time ago, the Relief 

Administration, 1939; all I have written down here is 1939. And how much of that I am 
not entirely sure. 

EF: [Unintelligible] 

FP: I got fired, quietly. Because “Steve” was working (we can call him Steve) on WPA 

which I had nothing to do with. He was a sculptor, as I said, and he was working with 
Benny Bufano, as was the other men from Seattle. They were working on those big 
mosaics that still are down there on the Municipal Wharf down at the end of Van Ness 
Avenue. What’s that called, the Municipal Pier? The Maritime Building, which is now 
the Maritime Museum, and a lot of things. I think, I am pretty sure it was Bufano. But 
Steve’s father’s ex-girlfriend was a supervisor in the State Relief Administration where I 
worked, and she told him how to get on WPA. And he did; he got on WPA and was 
working as an artist on WPA, but - a lot of people were trying to kill the State Relief 
Administration [which was] trying to help these poor people - bums, just like today - 
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though half the case load was out in lusher and middle-class parts of town. There were 
just headlines constantly, scandal, scandal, scandal. I was called in and was told that it 
had been found out that I was living with this man on WPA, and they were afraid, they 
were just afraid if it was found out, there would be more big scandal headlines - Social 
Worker living with this guy on WPA. And I said to the man - 1 was talking to him - it 
was a man; I said, “You know I wasn’t the one who told him how to do that; it was 
someone else.” And he nodded his head and said, “Yes, we know who it was.” She’s the 
one who told on us. Could be. 

EF: Was it an issue of “nepotism”? Or immorality? 

FP: Immorality? Both that and the accusation of this, they’d naturally say that I had told him 

how to do this. So I got fired. [Laughing] 

EF: Let’s back up one second before we leave that job. Is there anything that you 

remember in your casework experience that really stayed with you? 

FP: Well, I remember one time I was visiting, there was - single men then got even a little 

help, although they were cut off. I had a caseload - this one guy lived on McAllister 
Street in a building which housed a lot of single men; they were drunks and one thing and 
another. There were a couple of policemen on the block and very nicely asked me, you 
know, how - maybe they saw me coming out of the building or something - and I told 
them. And they said that they wouldn’t think of going into that building alone. I went by 
myself, yeah, and I thought, “You’re the enemy, but I’m the friend,” and in a sense, these 
guys would, I thought, take care of me. Once I remember I got a little anxious. This guy 
was really drunk. I was in the back; he was between me and the door. And I just worked 
my way around him because I felt a little anxiety, but not much. [Laughing] 

I remember another time. To me you see, this, from a small town where you always 
helped people, even Walla Walla or Seattle in those days was kind of a big village. And 
there was this guy lying all around this telephone pole, flat on the sidewalk. And I helped 
him get up. He fell down again, and I helped him get up again. And somebody came by 
and he said, “You know, you’re nice, lady, to do that. But you know, this is hopeless.” 

He was just drunk. But in those days, I couldn’t possibly pass anyone. And I had some 
very strange, a couple of strange experiences of being picked up on the street because I 
would smile at people, and I still do. I cannot stop my face from trying to make eye 
contact and smiling at people. And one guy picked me up in the car, and I thought he 
was just being nice and was going to give me a ride to where I wanted to go. Instead, he 
took me out to the beach, which is all what is now the Sunset District. It was all sand 
dunes. And he started to make a pass. I was in utter outrage, “How could you do this?” 

I got out of his car and left. I always wished to this day that I had taken his keys and 
thrown them into the sand, but I was physically afraid. I was afraid he might beat up on 
me or something. 
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EF: Did you “harden” or get jaded at all in terms of city life, or avoid those kind of 

experiences? 

FP: Well, I think I got picked up one other time by somebody. They just let me out; it was a 

young guy. I totally trusted everyone and everything and everybody. 

EF: One other thing before we move on; I want to go back to your reminisces of the 

Black Cat, particularly. And did you go there any particular time of the week or 
just occasionally on the night after work? 

FP: In those days, one would go out almost every night. We would eat out, and we very 

seldom ate in. There were five of us living there together, we’d go and go to various 
bars. Jacopetti’s, which was a bar which still had free lunch, comer of Columbus and 
Kearney. Very famous bar. When I first got a job, I used to take my check there, give it 
to the bartender, and he would, when I wanted some money, I would go and he would 
give it to me until the check was gone. It was my bank. 

EF: Can you spell the name of that bar? 

FP: J-A-C-O-P-E-T-T-I, probably, or something like that. It was a very well-known bar. 

EF: Okay. 

FP: But it was a very well-known bar. But we would - you bar hopped; you’d go to 

Jacopetti’s, and you go to the Green Lantern and you’d go to the Black Cat. I never 
drank a lot or get drunk. 

EF: Were you ever at the entertainments at the Black Cat? Do you remember any of the 

entertainers? 

FP: No, they didn’t have them then. There weren’t any. It wasn’t that kind of place at all. 

You’d play chess, sat in a corner and talked. A lot of seamen went there. 

EF: Did you go alone or with a group? 

FP: Well, either one, but quite a lot, once I teamed up with, when the five of us were together, 

we’d frequently go someplace together, and then I’d go with Steve. 

EF: Okay. You get fired. 

FP: I got fired. 

EF: What did you do? 
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FP: Well, I went to work for the Fann Security Administration. What inspired me, I don’t 

remember. But, I was still getting ready to go round the world. [Interruption] I don’t 
remember how I was inspired to go to work for the Farm Security Administration; maybe 
a friend of mine was working there or something. I don’t know. But I went in and 
applied for a job and talked to this guy, and they had field offices. It was 1940, and I 
wanted to go out and work with the migratory workers in the field offices. They didn’t 
hire women to do that. He said that they had to catch sacks of beans off of trucks, blah, 
blah. But if I know shorthand? [Laughing] This was real; this actually happened. I don’t 
know. I had deliberately refused to learn shorthand because I was not going to be a 
secretary. I did end up in a clerical position, and I worked as a clerk in the Farm Security 
Administration for at least a full year, probably more. And there I met - well, I had 
already known people who became very dear friends of mine. 

EF: Was this in San Francisco? 

FP: Yes. Federal. It was the Farm Security Administration under a man named [Paul] Taylor, 

and Roosevelt was still president. And I have heard it said that this is a first time that a 
government ever helped in an enormous migration of human beings. The Dust Bowl, you 
know. People being dusted out and tractored out. Carl Sandberg. . . Saroyan was writing 
his books. Guthrie was hanging around out at Weed Patch Camp. I don’t know when I 
got to go out in the field. It was probably 1941. I got to be good friends with one of the 
guys who came from Washington, D.C. When he found out that I wanted to go out and 
into the field, he went and said, “Why not?” to the guy who wanted to know if I knew 
shorthand. And I did. I went out and started working in the Relief Office among 
migratory offices just south of Bakersfield, near Bakersfield. 

EF: Did you live down there? 

FP: Yes, most of the people in the office lived in the motels and on the road. To me again, it 

was incredibly romantic and wonderful - the Okies and the Arkies. And they were given 
food stamps and checks, checks to get their cars fixed, to buy mattresses, to buy stoves, 
etc. I think in the San Francisco and the California offices people were genuinely trying 
to work themselves out of a job. Hated by the ranchers, hated by the - not so much the 
ranchers, although to some extent I suppose. I remember the head of the Welfare 
Department in one of the counties, at Firebaugh, probably, who was angry to hear that we 
fed these people and kept them for a year. And then they were eligible to seek county 
and state relief, and they didn’t like that at all. As I said, to me it was very romantic and 
wonderful. 

EF: Were you doing case work? 

FP: No, it wasn’t so much case work. In my ignorance, I, I was put in charge of an office, but 

which one — I went out in charge of an office. [We just visited people and got the 
number in the family and saw what they needed]. We had the direct relief and then there 
was the camp program, and then there was a garden home program which settled people 
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down until they got back on their feet; it was very small but they were nice. And I even 
wrote the guidelines for the garden home program from the main office here. And then I 
went out in charge of a relief office. 

EF: What, administrative? 

FP: Yes, I was the person in charge. In my total ignorance, I thought it would be doing social 

work, but it didn’t work that way. It just was, so many people, and we just did home 
visits and confirmed it, people were there. And the needs were so enormous. People 
living in tents and without tents. It was a pretty enonnous time, and it was a fascinating 
thing. And to go to the conferences and meet a lot of really good people. 

EF: What kind of staff did you have working in your office? 

FP: I think about four guys. 

EF: Were they local or also like you, brought in? 

FP: Brought in. 

EF: Any training? 

FP: Not really. There was a - the names just keep running through the side of my head - 

Verlin Gudgle was secretary in that office and she was an Okie, one of the brightest 
people I have ever known. She could have run that office herself with one hand tied 
behind her back, and later she worked for one of the camp managers who said the same 
thing. She was just terrific. While you were thinking something ought to be done, you’d 
find out she had done it an hour ago. She was just wonderful. I was in charge but I went 
out and made calls like anybody else. That’s really what there was to do. 

EF: This is obviously not a yes or no question, but both about your job in San Francisco 

and out in the field [unintelligible] your work 

FP: I would say in most of my life I would have done what I was doing without pay, if I have 

private income. Yeah, I really felt we were do-gooders. I was also aware at the same 
time we were putting a band aid on people who were bleeding to death. I was a radical. 

EF: What does that mean when you say you were a radical? [Cut off] 

[End Tape 2 - Side 1 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 2 - Side 2 (B)] 

EF: You were saying you were a radical. 
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FP: Well, as I do today, I believe that capitalism is a system of legalized greed and that some 

form of socialism is inevitable if mankind is ever going to live peaceably. 

EF: And you were saying that you belonged to a union. Do you remember what union it 

was? 

FP: Uh, United Office and Professional Workers. There were various ones. I don’t 

remember. 

EF: Do you remember if there were CIO unions? 

FP: Yes, they would have been. And the CIO had been organizing the farm workers, but then 

the fanners were beating the shit out of them. So - 

EF: Did you have any contact with the organizers? 

FP: Archie Green later became a very good friend of mine, and I know he had quit CAL and 

was going out organizing. No, I don’t think I knew many of the organizers in the field, 
working with the - 

EF: I just wondered if there was any sense of cooperation between the social workers 

and organizers, or if they were seen as on different sides? 

FP: Well, I am thinking of Farm Security, now here in San Francisco. Yes, you knew 

everybody [unintelligible] . But in the field, you see, the union had already been beaten 
by the time I went out, which was in 1941. They had already been skunked. I did get to 
know some of the people working for the Department of Agriculture and they were trying 
to help the migrants get settled down to some extent. But that was a different branch of 
the Agriculture Department than the one I was in, which I think was called the Fann 
Security Administration. One of the most wonderful things that the Fann Security 
Administration also had was something the Agricultural Workers Health and something 
[Medical Association]; and I tell you they paid hospital bills. I would say that probably 
90 percent of the hospitals that exist today in the valleys of California were built by the 
Agricultural Workers Health & Medical Association - AWH and MA. People would 
come in with anything in the world, and they - it was funny the way it was worked. They 
would join this association, they would sign a paper that if they were ever in position to 
do so, they would pay for this medical care. But I remember one nurse - she and I 
roomed together quite a lot when I was running the Chowchilla office. We roomed 
together at a motel, again as usual. And talk about, “I’m getting these guys de-nutted” 
she’d say. [Laughing] She would pay for vasectomies as many as she could, as many as 
she could get people to take them. But there was medical care and they did get it, and 
the doctors were paid and they built these hospitals and they’re still there I think. 
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EF: Did I ask you before, and if I did, I’ll ask you for this moment in your life, when you 

said that you were a radical and a critic of capitalism and declared yourself a 
Democrat for political job reasons, do you remember how you were voting? 

FP: Certainly. I always voted for Roosevelt, but I don’t remember anything besides that. 

EF: How long did you stay in the FSA? 

FP: Well, I quit at the end of 1942. By that time, I had run the office in Chowchilla; I think 

that one went real well. I covered three counties - Merced, Madera, and Firebaugh and 
the camps. And I’d do a weekly little report story for the newspaper, which I thought 
was helpful because I’d say how many people were helped that week and how many were 
men and how many were women, and of stuff. And how many were ill. Because I 
thought to tell the truth of what was really on the caseload. Very recently, I threw away 
an enormous file stuck [full] of stuff about the Farm Security Administration, but I kept 
the photos. I have a lot of Dorothy Lange’s photos. And then about a month later, I 
discovered someone whom I knew was making a museum of this stuff. Well, it was 
gone; I burned it. But I still have a little of some stuff that I kept and I think I kept my 
reports about the communities served, which I thought was a good thing to do. Then, 
they started closing offices, because there was war work - and all those - Okies and the 
Arkies as we called them, and would poke anyone else who called them that in the nose 
because they were Ours - were coming up here to work in the shipyards. And I 
remember - ‘course as everyone does - the day that Pearl Harbor was attacked. Wasn’t 
that 1941? Well, I stayed another year; but we were closing the relief offices. I was sent 
to several different ones and was the person that closed them down. Traveling job and I 
liked it; I enjoyed it a lot. And then the government started importing braceros, Mexican 
workers. And I worked in that program. Didn’t do much, I realize now. 

EF: When you say you worked in that program — 

FP: Up around Stockton, out of Stockton. 

EF: Was this under the Farm Security Administration still, while you were still working 

for them? They sent you up there? 

FP: Yes. I got to go up and work out of Stockton. And I was having fun mostly. I don’t 

think I really did anything to help much. We just went around and checked to see that 
they were properly housed and properly fed and the ranchers, at least the ones I saw, were 
taking good care of the workers. They gave them very little money, sending the rest to 
their bank accounts in Mexico City where I later discovered a lot of them didn’t get it or 
didn’t get all of their money. It was stolen from them by the bank. But see, it was sent 
back for their families. They were getting decent pay. And they were well housed and 
well-fed, and they had medical care. And then I was offered - 1 always wanted to work in 
the camps, and I knew a lot of the camp managers, and I adored them. 
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EF: When you say the camps - which camps? 

FP: The camps for the migratory workers. The Farm Security Administration. And I got a 

job; I was offered a job as assistant manager of a camp down in Southern California. 

And to this day, I’m sorry I did not go. I turned it down and stayed at the other one. But 
they were expecting me. A friend of mine who was a nurse down there told me later that 
they had set up this house. They had cleaned it; they had filled the refrigerator full of 
beer; everybody was waiting for me big time. A big party. And then I didn’t show. 

EF: So you were still working in the valley areas? 

FP: All through 1942. 

EF: You mentioned that Merced was one of the counties that you worked with. Were 

you conscious of the evacuation of the Japanese farmers at that time? 

FP: Yeah. Yes and no. We had a Japanese secretary out at the Delano Camp, and I could 

give you the name of the camp manager - but it won’t come up, but I could look it up, it 
will come up sooner or later [Ray Mark]. But a bunch of vigilantes came out to that 
camp to take that girl, and the camp manager walked out on to the porch with a gun in his 
hand and told them that it was federal land and they had better get off. And they did. 

She went to camp like everyone else then. I never actually saw anything, other than the 
pictures and newspaper stories. There was a war on, and I don’t think I realized the 
significance of it at all, not until [unintelligible]. I met so many people at Fann Security 
who later stayed, you know, in government work. 

And when I finally quit, one guy said, “Oh, we had great hopes and promises for you. 
You’re making a mistake in leaving the government.” And I was offered a job at an 
internment camp in the south, [Alabama]. Most people who ran the camps, for example, 
the Tule Camp - Harold James, a very close personal friend, ran the Tule Camp, and with 
someone like that, I think he definitely tried to do the best he could for the people in the 
camps and then he later went to Washington, D.C. as head of the ones who were getting 
them out of the camps and finding them jobs. And I was offered a job in that program 
and in the camp the next year when I went back to Washington, myself, I didn’t take it 
then. I quit. I don’t know why I quit the government. My excuse was a worker got 
killed by a tractor, and the guy who was running our office up in Stockton, with the 
braceros, gave him a very good funeral, and was criticized for spending government 
money. What the hell! It was the smart thing to do. He did the right thing. And I 
thought, “Oh, if this is the way we’re going, I don’t need it here.” But I think probably I 
needed a change. 

EF: Had it been difficult when you said you had such an active, sort of bohemian social 

life in San Francisco, to be living out of these motels? 

FP: I came to town almost every weekend. 
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EF: You did? Oh. 

FP: Coming in across that bridge. Nowadays, just the other day I was coming across that 

bridge, and I could remember how I would feel coming across that bridge. There’s a 
poem by (I don’t remember) “My city, my white, my beloved,” a well-known poem. The 
tallest thing in town was the Coit Tower, and the city had a fonn, the hills, and you could 
see it. It wasn’t like it is now. I was just thrilled coming in. I loved San Francisco above 
anything, and I had friends that I would stay with. Friends of mine bought a house, and I 
had a place to stay. Almost every weekend I would be in town. 

EF: So you kept up with your friends and your social life. So you left just as the war was 

gearing up, the first year of the war, from this job. 

FP: I left in December of 1942, at the end of ’42. We had been at war a year. 

EF: Where did you go? 

FP: Well, I stayed here in San Francisco, kind of hung around, and I was living at a place out 

in McLaren Park, a house I eventually became sole owner of, and lived in for many 
years. I don’t think I did much of anything for those few months. I don’t know if I took 
over responsibility for that house then. 

EF: Was this another communal house or - 

FP: Very much so. The woman I had shared the apartment with in my early days of San 

Francisco was living there with her husband, who was a longshoreman. And later on our 
friend, Paul Velguth, came down. He lived there. And I don’t remember when I kind of 
took over the house, but at some point I did, because she hadn’t been paying the 
payments. She had been letting them [unintelligible] go for some reason. Maybe it was 
after she and Bill broke up. And I had signed the note for them. So, I finally said, I’ll 
pay all the arrears if you put the house in Paul’s name. I didn’t want it at that time. So I 
did. But I don’t remember now. The Jameses, Harold James, had gone back to 
Washington, D.C. to take over this program. 

EF: Had you known him through FSA? 

FP: Yes. And his wife was driving back with their two sons. And a friend of mine suggested 

that I go along, said she would loan me $40. Well, I went along - 1 realized later that I 
was an expense to Lois, but in my ignorance I assumed the fact that I was going along to 
help with the driving, she would automatically pay my expenses, which I am sure she had 
not intended, but she never said boo about it. It’s one of those little things in my life, I 
say, “Oh, shit! How could I have been so dumb?” Anyway, I got to Washington, D.C. 
and kind of, mostly, hung around there. When did we go? It was the spring of 1943, 
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[about April] - sometime, but I am not sure. So I crossed the United States and I stayed a 
little while in Washington, D.C., and then I decided to go up to New York. 

EF: Had you been working and living there? 

FP: Just hanging out, I think. Hanging out there with my friends. 

EF: How did you [save] money? 

FP: Ran out apparently, because I didn’t have money to go east. This friend of mine gave me 

$40. So I decided to go up to New York. And I arrived in New York City with $5 
exactly in my pocket, a good deal more than I, less than I had when I arrived in San 
Francisco. Wondering what am I going to do now? [unintelligible] So, one of the 
romances, among the ones - 

EF: [Laughing] Let’s backtrack. 

FP: Backtrack romances. Well, before I broke up with Steve, I lived in an apartment with a 

woman named Esther, and I started going out with the man who eventually became the 
father of my daughter, whom I never married. But that’s beside the point. And we went 
out together quite a bit. And then one fatal night, I had run into Steve, and our romance 
sparked again. 

EF: This was in San Francisco? 

FP: Yes. Up on Telegraph Hill. Anyway, without all the sordid details, [although] I 

remember them very well. Forrest had decided to surprise me early in the morning - 

EF: Who did? 

FP: The guy who eventually, the guy I had been going out with, and there I was in bed with 

Steve. And he felt very badly about that. He went to New York. I don’t know if that’s 
why. I doubt it. He was a sculptor, also. Anyway, I had my five dollars, and I thought, 
“Where am I going to lay my little head?” 

EF: Let’s go back a second. All this happened in San Francisco? 

FP: Yes. This happened in San Francisco. I continued - Lubin, Lubin Petrie, the man I 

eventually married, and the man whom I had this affair with in the artists’ community 
from Seattle, come to town every now and then, and we would resume our relationship. 
He was kind of a charismatic guy, but he was also, as I finally was able to admit to 
myself, an alcoholic and a pretty disturbed person, but he was pretty good artist - a very 
good artist. We had an off and on relationship; it wasn’t like we had a relationship that 
would break up; it was just that when he was around 
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EF: He would come through town? 

FP: Yes, and stay a while and work for a while. And we’d be together when he was here. 

And then I had this relationship with Forrest, who went to New York. So here I am now 
in New York 

EF: You said Forrest went to New York? That’s part of this. But, just out of curiosity, 

what happened to Steve after this discovery? You said you rekindled the romance, 
but then - 

FP: No, it was just that one night. No, it was a one -night stand. He eventually married, never 

had any children, but I got pregnant by him. 

EF: At this time? 

FP: No, before that. And I had another abortion. 

EF: Fet me go back to that. 

FP: I had forgotten all about that. That one really bothered me because I was really in love 

with him and I wanted that child. But at that time, in my ignorance again, anything a 
man said you had to do - and I didn’t get over that until I was pretty middle-aged or more 
- and he had said, “Get an abortion.” So I did. 

EF: So, would you say there is a difference in the way you felt about the first abortion 

and the second abortion? 

FP: Yes, the first one was ignorance and a mistake, and I was just a lost kid, although I was in 

my early twenties. But I felt badly about this. 

EF: Had you changed your contraceptive usage between the first and the second 

abortions? 

FP: Yes, I used a diaphragm. 

EF: Were you able to get it from a doctor? 

FP: Yes. 

EF: Did you get it from a private doctor? Or did you go to a clinic? 

FP: I don’t remember. I don’t remember. I wonder if I had medical insurance at that time, 

probably not. [I believe I got it from Planned Parenthood] 

EF: But the second time, you felt conflicted about the abortion because you would have 

liked to have had a child? 
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FP: Yes, I did. 

EF: On either occasion, did you have any moral or religious qualms about having an 

abortion? 

FP: No, I don’t think so. It’s a very hard decision to make, though. It’s not easy to decide to 

have an abortion. And you know your body is all, gets into this, so your body and mind 
aren’t separated with the effects of this. I was in love with Steve. I think I really wanted 
that child. 

EF: Would it have been imaginable for you to have had that child alone at that time? 

FP: Probably, but there again, I don’t know my thinking at that time. We had already 

separated before I knew I was pregnant. Maybe I did know, and he left anyway. And I 
felt that that was a pretty cold shot. 

EF: So it might not have only been your [unintelligible] something. He may not have 

known at that time you were pregnant. 

FP: No. . .Yes, he did know, but that isn’t why he left. No, no. He was already going with 

Rosemary, the other woman. 

EF: So, the second time was harder, and yet it was also, did it feel medically safe to you? 

FP: The same place. 

EF: The same place. Now, we can go back to New York. 

FP: Yes. Now, here I am, $5, getting off a train or bus or something in New York. Evening, 

and I’m thinking what in the hell am I going to do? So somehow, I either looked in the 
paper or something, and I found a room, which was really, I mean, the war was on and it 
was crowded. It was hardly a large closet, and I paid $3.50 for a week’s rent, I think. 
1943, roughly May [unintelligible], and then I called Forrest because I was a little bit 
scared. I never slept in that room ever - [laughing] - for which I paid $3.50 because he 
said, “Oh, come and stay with me.” And I don’t know exactly when we became lovers 
again; not immediately, he was just delighted to have a friend. Oh, boy, show me New 
York. Everything’s grand. But eventually - well, what I did, then I got a job. It was a 
good job, at a Nedick’s stand. Nedick’s - did you ever know the Nedick’s stands, well I 
got a job at a Nedick’s stand - at the comer of Broadway and 14th? I don’t think I ever 
did harder work in my life. But it was fun for me. I pitted myself against the incredible 
fast work. I was doing the dishes, I was serving Nedick’s orange drink. God, did that 
exist while you were back there? 
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EF: [Yes.l I lived in New York in the 1960s. And mv mother lived in New York in the 

1940s. 

FP: Oh, God. I thought they would be all gone by then. I worked so hard; it is just too hard 

to believe. But I was waiting for my birth certificate because I was going to get a job in a 
shipyard, and you had to have a birth certificate. 

EF: So, was it short-term work at the Nedick’s? 

FP: Yes, just a few weeks, a couple of months while I waited for my birth certificate. And 

then, as I say, I don’t remember when Forrest and I became lovers, but I don’t think it 
was very immediate. Anyway he lived in a house on Greenwich Avenue and I got a 
room in the same house. It had been all men and the landlord was - 

EF: You said where was it? 

FP: On Greenwich Avenue. 

EF: On Greenwich Avenue. 

FP: In the Village. 51, probably. Anyway, I got a room there. Forrest had just moved in 

before and the landlord was a little hesitant about having a woman there. It worked out 
all right. I could cope. Also, he was gay. But I don’t think most of the people in that 
place were gay. 

EF: The landlord? 

FP: The landlord was. I don’t think most of the people in the place were. Forrest had a 

room; I had a room. A couple of other people I never got to know. Then, I went to work 
in the shipyard. Todds Sun Shipbuilding Company, Hoboken, New York [New Jersey]. 

EF: How did you find work in a shipyard? 

FP: Well, I just read about the job; maybe I went to the employment office; I don’t know. 

That’s where a job was and well-paid, compared to - we’re speaking $95 a week! Big 
money. Boy! So, I was a shipfitter, which was pretty prestigious. After a month’s 
training on how to read blueprints - that month’s training, I loved that. As I said earlier 
on, I should have been an engineer. I was good, and I just loved it. 

EF: Can I just pause one second? 

FP: Sure, ask me one question, and I will talk for hours. 

EF: So you were a shipfitter, you had a month’s training in reading the blueprints, you 

loved it. What did you do as a shipfitter? 
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FP: Well, a shipfitter is a person who would lay out the work and order the plate. What was 

happening was that what we were doing there - they were making “Liberty Ships” over 
here at Richmond. They’d brought them around through the canal and outfitted them for 
D-Day, outfitted, turned them into - Liberty Ships were cargo ships, and there they were 
transformed into troop carriers. So, what a shipfitter does - you’re kind of a prestigious 
guy - you laid out the job, and ordered the plate, and then watched the workers put it up. 
The ironworkers, that was it, the welders, and ironworkers and the whole bit. Actually, 
you didn’t work a lot of the time, because once you laid out the job, there may be days 
before you have to do anything. A friend of mine and I used to wander around the yard 
with our little paint buckets and rulers, and as long as you had your ruler out and partly 
open, you could go anywhere in the yard. [Laughing] And it’s an interesting thing. She 
was living with Gershon Legman, a pretty famous guy, and one of the things he was 
having her do was search out the sexual illustrations in the yard. 

EF: Who? The guy from Brooklyn? 

FP: Legman. Up in New York. He has been living in France the last several years. He has 

written a lot of books; he is supposed to be the world expert on pornography. 

EF: Yeah. 

FP: Gershon was a friend of mine through her, of course, and a really nice guy. I really liked 

Gershon. He wrote the limerick, books on the limerick, The Anatomy of a Dirty Joke. 
Yeah, one of the big experts of the world. She was living with him. Later, later on, she 
did. I guess she was still living in her sister’s house then. And she would be looking for 
these pornographic illustrations. For instance, let’s say a screw hole, just a tiny little 
screw hole, and a man might draw a picture of a woman’s legs so that would be the 
vagina. That kind of thing. So, anyway, I enjoyed working in the shipyard quite a lot. 

EF: Say something about who you worked with. You say you had a woman sort of 

colleague, peer. 

FP: Yes, she was also a shipfitter. 

EF: What was the race, gender and composition of -- 

FP: Well, there were lots of women, and it was interesting that when this reading was at 

Tailspinner’s last month [about women in blue collar jobs] they were asking people to get 
up and also talk about things, ft was so much construction-oriented because that is what 
the play is about - ’’Journey Worker Jones” is the name of the play. And 1 finally got up 
and said that in the shipyards 1 did not feel - nobody attacked us, the way they have 
women on the jobs here and they do now - there were so many of us for one thing, and 
we were needed, and I felt, for instance, the ironworker gang, 1 looked at them them as 
brothers, as buddies. I think they liked me and 1 liked them. And that was my attitude 
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toward life in general. And that I liked everybody, everybody likes me. And we get 
along fine. Dumb! I was in a way an assistant to another ship fitter who really, Morris 
Rosen, didn’t know from nothing. He was lousy. And although they were prejudiced in 
this sense - we were working in a refrigeration room - making a refrigeration room, and 
there was this fine glass insulation. And he was allowed to go a half-hour early to go and 
take a shower. I was not. 

EF: Because? 

FP: I was a woman. I don’t know why. 

EF: Were there showers for women? 

FP: Yes. Yes. I can remember singing “Harry Bridges” in the shower one time, and another 

woman hearing it and being very interested in it. About my social life in New York, 
something suddenly came into my mind. I’ll try to stick to the job here. The main boss of 
the shipfitters was an old Scotsman, “What the hell ya doin’ out here? Get the hell back 
on the job!” Really [unintelligible]. The next to the important, most important guy in 
that particular division, when I finally quit, he said, “We know that having you down in 
that hold has saved us enormous amount of money and time.” So, at least he knew that 
somebody was doing the work down there. God knows, Morris couldn’t. But he was a 
man, see; well, what the hell. I finally quit in a kind of an emotional state. I felt - you 
see, the waste was so enormous. The shipyards got cost plus 10 percent. So the waste 
was so enormous and nobody cared. I remember asking a guy once, one of the old 
workers, what would have happened if a job were done this way, if this were going on 
before the war. He said, “You’d been out of this yard in a minute.” And I found it so 
upsetting because I thought the men themselves, and I thought of the men. Women, I feel 
are stronger and can take it and stuff. I thought it was so demoralizing that they knew 
and that they were ashamed; they were diminished because of this attitude. 

EF: Was there a sense of patriotism, for the war effort, that was active in any way? 

FP: I don’t think so. One of my best recollections. [Laughing] This is really funny. There 

was a lot of brass, a lot of Navy brass was coming through the shipyard to inspect the job. 
And there was absolutely nothing doing where we were. The plate hadn’t come over, the 
metal plate, and there wasn’t anything for anybody to do. And you spent your, and the 
ironworkers and everybody, spent half of their time just hanging out anyway. Because, 
that is the way it goes. Well, we knew these guys were coming, and here we are down in 
this room, this hold about this size, and part of the top was covered with plate (it was a 
refrigeration room). I climbed up a ladder and I had my folding ruler out and left it at 
angles like this, and I’m up on this ladder - [laughing] - shoving it under this piece of 
plate, and everyone is watching me as if everything depended on me. And here this brass 
comes in, and they stop and they watch me, too. [Laughing] There I was with this bent 
ruler. Doing nothing at all - there was nothing to do till we had plate. It’s a fond memory. 
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EF: So, I guess you started to say you quit because of demoralization. 

FP: In a way, yeah. Also, I was - 

EF: Would you call it corruption? 

FP: Well, yeah, not overt so much, yes overt in a sense. 

EF: How long did you stay on the job before you quit? 

FP: I quit in July, I guess. 

EF: July, of? Let’s see, you started in - 

FP: May. I guess I started in - 

EF: 1943? 

FP: Yes, so it would have been - 

EF: 1944? 

FP: Yes, probably early July. Now I was living with Forrest at this time. And we had 

decided that we were going to get married. I was coming back to San Francisco, and he 
would follow me in a month. He was a horny old guy. 

EF: Did this decision to marry and the decision to quit work have anything to do with 

each other? 

FP: Yeah, I think so. But we were going to come back to San Francisco. Neither one of us 

liked the East. I didn’t; I mean I am a Westerner. I am a Western human being. lama 
Western woman. And, I don’t think I could ever have been happy in New York. 
Everybody says that New York is all this, blah, blah blah. So that was the way that was; 
he was taking care of a relationship he’d had with another woman before us; we had been 
together and then we broke up. And I had a relationship with another guy who I really 
liked a lot, and eventually, he told me, it was between me and another woman who he 
was really going to ask to marry him. And he actually married her because she was 
Jewish, and he was Jewish, and he just felt that was the thing to do. He was a lovely, 
lovely guy. 

EF: But it sounds as if marriage was on the mind at this point? 

FP: Yeah, well, it was on my mind a lot of my life. After Carole was born, too, I just felt that 

was what one did. 
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EF: Before Carole was born, though, at this time - 

FP: I thought, I had a mental picture in my mind of Forrest and I living down at Big Sur or 

down that way with a house on the cliff, and he’d be making these huge statues. We’d 
have four children; why, I don’t know. 

EF: Do you think the war had anything to do with encouraging thoughts of marriage or 

had they been - 

FP: I don’t think so. No. 

EF: But were they new, in other words? 

FP: In a way, you see, there was a conflict to begin with. I knew my mother said that I would 

never get married and that marriage was economic slavery, and so on. I don’t know why 
I felt I should. Something I felt I ought to do. I’d gone to a psychiatrist there, a nice 
enough guy. 

EF : In New Y ork? 

FP: Yes. That was something you did also. $5 an hour; lot of money! Saw him twice a 

week. 

EF: Did it give you any insights? 

FP: I think a little, but I don’t remember just what now. I really don’t remember. My social 

life in New York is something we haven’t talked about at all. Because of a man, another 
sculptor, for God’s sake, that I had known here in San Francisco - Carl George - 1 got to 
know his wife, Sudie George, and through them I got involved with the folk scene there. 
There was a woman named Elizabeth, Betty Little, Elizabeth Little, who had lots of 
parties. And Elizabeth Lomax was living with her, who was then Alan Lomax’s wife. 
And they had lots of parties, and the parties in New York - they could start at 1 or 2 
o’clock after the bars closed, because the people who had come to play at these parties 
were Josh White, Sonny Terry, Brownie McGee, Leadbelly, those are the only ones I 
remember - strange. All black. 

EF: You went to those parties? 

FP: Yes, yes, and there were lots of benefits for various things. I don’t know if the Joint 

Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee was still having benefits then or not. I wouldn’t be 
surprised. They probably were because there would be that kind of parties and dances, 
and so on. I met Woody Guthrie once or twice, I think, but he was already into 
Huntington’s Disease, I believe. And everyone just thought he was an alcoholic and 
drunk. I guess maybe he was a lot of the time; I don’t know. I never met him when he 
was at the Arvin Camp, where he spent a lot of his time, this in the ’30s with a 
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magnificent camp manager there, Fred Ross, a wonderful guy. He’s the one that found 
Cesar Chavez and got him started. So I did get in with a folk group - Bess Hawes 
[unintelligible] - a darling woman - she became head of the National [Endowment for 
the] Arts thing - gave money to arts groups, anyway. 

EF: You mean in the federal government? 

FP: Yes. 

EF: The National Endowment? 

FP: Yes, the National Endowment for the Arts. I don’t know if she was head of the whole 

thing or just the American Folk Life part. And I am quite sure she’s not there anymore. 
She must be as old, or older, than I am. 

EF: And she was part of this scene? 

FP: Yes, she and her husband, Butch; Bess and Butch Hawes. She was a Lomax. She was 

Alan’s sister before she married. If she’s alive, she’s still Alan Lomax’s sister. 
[Laughing] And she may well be. 

EF: Were you playing an instrument yet? 

FP: Hmm? God, you’d think I would remember, wouldn’t you. I started actually while I was 

still in college a little bit, though I didn’t get my first guitar until sometime later. Yes, I 
can remember Bess encouraging me to sing, and my diffidence, my inability - these were 
wonderfully famous people! Her saying don’t I have a song, trying to bring me out. I 
think mostly I resisted. But maybe I did a little bit. [I applied for a job in the 
government] but Lomax turned me down. Lomax was in the Office of War Information. 
He turned me down for a job once and it pissed me off. I always wanted to write. 
Actually, today I am getting back into it and really enjoying it. I will probably write 
more and more now the rest of my life. [I wanted to] be a newspaper woman, I would 
have been a damn good one, too. Somehow I never got into it. 

EF: Was there anything else you wanted to say about your social life in New York, the 

sort of folk parties? 

FP: Parties and benefits, a couple, three times we went down to Leadbelly’s house. His wife, 

Martha, I really liked Martha. Boy she was wonderful. 

EF: Where did you meet her? 

FP: I don’t remember exactly. [Probably at their house]. She worked as a maid in the 

waterfront seamen’s places. I think she was probably, mostly supporting them then, 
because Leadbelly never got in with the black community because he had these Southern 
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attitudes, and I think once on stage he called himself a “nigger” or something like that, so 
he was, and I don’t think he ever had any way of really making money, the records and 
all that. I don’t think he really had a way of making money. I think she mostly supported 
them. But I don’t know, [unintelligible] 

EF: Was Forrest a part of this scene, too? 

FP: Not so much. Forrest eventually became editor of Architectural Digest or some big slick 

magazine. I don’t remember. 

EF: At this point you were going to marry him? 

FP: Yes, we had agreed once that if we ever got back together, when we broke up, if we ever 

got back together, then we would get married. So, I left there with this feeling he would 
follow me, in a month. That never happened for a variety of reasons. One of which was 
that apparently he never got my letters and I didn’t get his. One thing and another and 
one of us would pick up the phone. I don’t think it was meant to be anyway. I think it 
would have been a terrible thing. But, I’m back in San Francisco two weeks. I came 
back here in July, I remember, and I had been in San Francisco exactly two weeks And I 
was on a bus going over to see some very, very dear friends over on the other side of the 
bay, and I felt very nauseated, and I suddenly, my mind realized why, I was pregnant! I 
was two weeks pregnant, ’cause I know the night. I remember the night on which I got 
pregnant, ‘cause I was using a diaphragm, and on that particular night, it slipped. I found 
it in the bed the next morning. Well, anyhow, here I am pregnant. I did not tell the man 
that I was pregnant because I thought he would tell me to have an abortion and I would 
do it, and I had decided after that other abortion that if I ever get pregnant again I am 
going to have a child. There was no question in my mind at all. ‘Cause I had always 
thought I wanted a child. Maybe that’s why I kept thinking about getting married. But I 
always knew I wanted a child, [unintelligible] So, there I am, here I am - San Francisco, 
1944 - 

EF: Unemployed. 

FP: Unemployed and pregnant, but I had a place to live in, the house out in [unintelligible]. 

So, somebody then, not a close friend, knew I was in town and knew I would be looking 
for a job, and I applied for it and got a job training people at a shipyard. The day before I 
was to go to work, the night before, I got a call from these people saying don’t come to 
work - from this friend, saying don’t come to work. I have been told you’re not to come 
to work and there’s no point in asking. You’ll never know the reason why. Well, I knew 
the reason why. They checked my FBI record. I knew very well why, but I didn’t bother 
to tell her that I was politically too far left. 

EF: What do you think was in the FBI record? 

FP: Oh, I got it upstairs, if you want to read it. It’s not much. 
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EF: But even back in ’44 they already had a file on you? 

FP: Yes. So I knew very well why I wasn’t wanted there. So guess who I got a job with? I 

got a job with Western Union, because I had a car. I’d left a car here, a good car, good 
for those days. And I got a job delivering - [laughing] - telegrams because you could get 
gas - there were coupons for everything then, food, gas, and tires - and I needed some 
tires for my car. So, I got this job and got tires for my car and then I’m just going ahead 
doing nothing, just being pregnant. And working for Western Union, and a woman who 
had also been in Farm Security as a nurse, had just adopted a little girl. It is interesting 
the way that adoption - if you don’t know how this is done, you might be interested - she 
and her husband had wanted a child and she didn’t get pregnant. So they took in a girl 
who was pregnant, and when the girl went to the hospital, she went as Mrs. Blah Blah. 

So the birth certificate was made out to Mr. & Mrs. Blah-Blah, and they took the child, 
but you see, the birth certificate being in their name. Well, she had decided to quit. She 
was living up in Sacramento. I don’t know how I got in touch with her or she got in 
touch with me or what. And decided well, we’d go to Mexico, so I did. 

EF: You’re pregnant? 

FP: I’m pregnant. I don’t want my family to know, and to me, what women did when you 

got pregnant and didn’t want your family to know - where I got this bit of folklore I don’t 
know, but there it was in my little head - you went to Mexico and had the child. So I am 
going to Mexico to have the child. And she wants to go along, and I will baby-sit her 
little girl, who is around two by now. And so we did. We went to Mexico. I sold my 
car. And I sold it legally, which was strange to do in those days because I could have 
gotten two to three times the amount of money on the black market. But I didn’t; it 
didn’t really occur to me. I am willing to do many things, totally illegally, but that wasn’t 
one of them. So I sold my car legally, and only got about $600, may $900 dollars, I don’t 
know. And I went to Mexico. 

EF: How long did you stay there? 

FP: 11 months 

EE: And your child was born there? 

FP: Carol was bom, April 10 th [recording trails off] 19[45] 

[End Tape 2 - Side 2 (B)] 
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[Begin Tape 3 - Side 1 (A)] 

EF: So, I was just saying that we left off last time with the birth of your child in April 

1945, and I wanted to backtrack just a little because you mentioned that you went to 
Mexico so that your family wouldn’t know about the pregnancy. But it made me 
wonder how much contact you had with your family of origin over the years you 
have been talking about since you left home and since you left college. Did they 
know what you were doing in your life? Did you have contact and would it have 
been upsetting for them to know about your being pregnant? 

FP: Well, I think my mother is the only one that I was kind of concerned about, and as far as 

contact, yes, I was in contact with my family, but not very close. We had all gone 
separate ways and actually didn’t get together often at all. I would go up to see my 
mother occasionally. I remember my brother and I went up for Christmas, about 1940, 
1941, but, and once every several months, I would write her kind of long letters. 

EF: Would she have found out about the pregnancy? 

FP: I don’t know. 

EF: But it was out of concern that the word would get back to the family? 

FP: I just felt that way, that’s all. As I said before, in some ways I am a very conventional 

person. And to me, for some reason, I think now probably foolishly, but I just thought, 
well, that was the conventional thing to do. You’re going to have a child out of wedlock, 
you go to Mexico and do it. And there was this woman who was a nurse, as I said, who 
had adopted this child, and I was helping her out. Which meant that she was covering a 
lot of our living expenses; however, she turned out to be, in many ways, a rather really 
unpleasant person. And so, when her kid went down with some measles or something, 
while I was in the hospital, I never went back to the apartment that I was sharing with 
her. I stayed in the hospital, I think, as much as a week longer. And I really fixed up a 
lovely room, painted it and made curtains. 

EF: At her place? You mean the place you shared. 
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FP: Yeah, I had really fixed up a room for Carole. 

EF: Where did you go when you left the hospital? 

FP: I went to a placed called Paris Siete, which is very famous for a lot of reasons. I doubt if 

it exists any more, of course. It was reported to be the place where the murder of - 

EF: Trotsky? 

FP: Trotsky was planned, and the two sons of the family who ran it were two of the people 

who actually did the deed and fled to the United States, and I remember the mother 
would come up here occasionally and see them. But it was - Paris Siete - was a little 
name, certainly in political circles, which I didn’t know when I went there. It worked out 
very well. It was a place where you got your meals as well as a room. My nicest one 
was a little room up on the roof, actually, separate. 

EF: How long did you stay there? 

FP: I left Mexico in November, as I recall. 

EF: How did you support yourself while you were there? 

FP: Well, I had sold my car here in the United States; rationing and stuff so cars were very 

valuable then. I didn’t even try to do it on the black market; I just sold it honestly. I got, 
I don’t know, $600. 

EF: So you lived on your savings? 

FP: Yeah, I lived on that. 

EF: And then you came back to San Francisco? 

FP: Yes. 

EF: How did you establish your life again, thinking of the big picture? Did you settle in 

one place for a while, a few years? Or did you move around the next years? 

FP: Well, I think before we do that, I think the emotion is significant or should not be entirely 

missed. It was interesting being in a hospital, having a child in a - well it was an English 
hospital. The way they behave there is not quite what you expect. I was in maybe a 
three-bed ward, I don’t remember. And the woman next to me - her family came and all 
her kids and they crawled all over the bed and stuff. Here was this brand new baby. I 
just thought that wouldn’t happen in American hospitals. I was having trouble, which is 
not uncommon, I am sure. I just could not urinate. And the maid went and fixed me 
some kind of a drink in a bowl of green - it tasted terrible - but it sure did the job. And I 
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was thinking again, that just wasn’t something that could possibly happen. I didn’t see 
Carole until the next day. They had given me a pill; I started to have - 1 had induced 
labor, which I resent, I think I have been angry about it ever since. Because the doctor 
didn’t want to miss the horse races which started the following week when I was actually 
due. So I went and they shot the pitocin [?] and stuff. So when I began having labor 
pains, they gave me one little pink pill which put me completely out. Most people say it 
doesn’t affect them at all. And I was completely knocked out until well after she was 
bom, and I saw her the next day and daringly unwrapped her little mittens and saw those 
little hands. It’s funny; being pregnant to me was a very personal thing; it was something 
that I was doing, happening to me. And the fact that this baby was there was kind of 
almost a surprise. How would that happen? It was like it was completely independent of 
the pregnancy. 

EF: During this pregnancy had you imagined what it would be like to have a child? Or 

what? 

FP: I don’t think so. I think I was concerned about my own personal self and when. . .they 

come to the hospital to fill out the birth certificates, and I was filling it out and I gave 
them the father’s name and all that. Then, it came out that I wasn’t married, and they 
said, “Oh, we can’t do that here. You have to wait and go to another place. You register 
illegitimate births at a completely different place.” Which I did, and so her certificate has 
this, “There came before me today una mujera soltera ” and so on. These are the things 
that stick in my mind and make me angry - when I went to get her passport to bring her 
back into the United States, the U.S. man - 1 had to go to the U.S. consulate - was quite 
rude I thought. Because here I was frankly acknowledging that I was having a child born 
out of wedlock, he was very snooty about it and obviously disapproving. But so I came 
back. I did work in Mexico a bit. 

EF: Can I go back just about one more thing about the pregnancy? Did you have any 

physical difficulties during it? Was it a hard pregnancy? You were in pretty good 
shape. Okay. 

FP: No. I did have one nice experience in that. I got a job tutoring English to a couple of 

rich kids. I didn’t get paid much, but I did a lousy job, too. I just let them run around and 
I didn’t try to make them learn anything. And that paid my room and board for a while. 
She was born in March, and I worked I don’t know how many months. But when I was 
going to do that, I would need someone to stay with Carole, and so, when I had 
embroidered all these little bits with something CC - and I thought she was going to be a 
boy and her name was going to be Carl. 

EF: CC? 

FP: Carole Craig. Carl Craig. Craig - my maiden name. And so here I had all these bits with 

all that nice stuff I left and never saw again in that room. So I was trying to think of a 
name, and it was a C, so I just put an “o” in it, and she became Carole instead of Carl. I 
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don’t think I every told her that. But, I needed someone to help, and I went up to my 
room one day after breakfast, and here was this little girl, little Mexican Indian girl, and I 
think she may have been eleven, and I thought, “What in the world is this child doing 
here?” It turns out that she had been hired for me to take care of Carole. I was sort of 
appalled and thought this wasn’t going to work at all, and she turned out to be absolutely 
marvelous. 

EF: Who hired her for you? When you say hired - 

FP: The R&L, the people who ran the place; they were people who tended to run things the 

way they wanted them run. 

EF: You mean the place you mentioned that you were staying at, Paris Siete? 

FP: Paris Siete, yes. Paris, Paris. Right by the Reforma Hotel. And I had a dog with me, by 

the way. I had a little cocker spaniel. 

EF: So she turned out to be a good child care. 

FP: She was just marvelous and I kept in touch with her. We kept in touch with each other 

from then on. I visited her several times when I was down in Mexico. And she died of 
cancer just a few years ago and I had a nice long letter from her daughter. She was just a 
lovely person, and she just did fine. And I discovered that they - 1 think they were taking 
the money that I was paying her, which wasn’t much, and charging her room and board 
until I raised, and somehow, then I decided to pay her. . .1 paid her a little more. The 
maids literally slept on the dirt in what would have been a basement. And I also sent her 
to school and they said that I was ruining her, and doing terrible things, she was learning 
to read and write and tell time. It was ruining her. She wouldn’t be good for anything. 

EF: Did she continue in school? 

FP: I doubt if she did after I left. I doubt if she had the opportunity. 

EF: Do you remember her name? 

FP: Oh, yes, it’s now slipping my mind, but I still have the file upstairs with all her stuff in it. 

It was Elvira [Mendoza]. When I finally left, I had a crib and a carriage and a lot of stuff 
for Carole, and because I knew the R&L was looking at them lustfully, I gave them, 
before I left, very carefully to one of the maids, who also had a child recently. I hope they 
didn’t take them away from her. And she wept - not Elvira, but one of the other maids, 
who [sort of had a lot of affection for me] just wept and wept, and cried when I left. 

EF: How did you get back? 
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FP: I flew to L.A. and I had a flight out somewhat later, but the people in the airport were 

nice and said would I like an earlier flight, so I got an earlier flight and got to San 
Francisco with my usual interesting manner with money. I had barely enough to pay a 
cab from San Francisco to 915 Hamilton, which was the house that I had spoken about 
earlier on I think, that I had put in a friend’s name, because the person in whose name it 
was wasn’t meeting the bills - and so I put the money in and did that. I lived there until - 
it was my home until after the Second World War It was already after the war when she 
[Alex] was born, but finally the city decided that was the place they needed to build a 
high school. It was up there at the edge of McLaren Park and had at one time been a part 
of McLaren Park, and there were only three, four houses in as many blocks and some 
greenhouses, and naturally, it was easy for them to take that all of that property. 

EF: Were you there for a year or more? 

FP: Oh, yes, I was there until Carole was in junior high school. 

EF: So you stayed in that house. 

FP: Yes, I stayed in that house many years - probably about thirteen. 

EF: Who all lived in the house? You and Carole alone? Or others, too? 

FP: No. Paul Velguth and Sydney. It was a gay household. Gay men. And a lot of guys 

came through as they got demobilized because they knew about it, and Paul actually was 
bisexual I discovered - it’s the word now used. But so these guys would know each 
other; friends would come through. 

EF: Were you the only woman? 

FP: I was. There were three or four guys, different ones at different times. My best friends 

met there - two men who lived together for the rest of their lives. The best friends I had. 
They were enormous help to me; they bought a house down the hill, where the houses 
were also taken for the high school. But you know, they were my babysitters; they were 
my friends; if I needed anything, I could always turn to them for it. 

EF: So people in the household helped out with childcare? 

FP: Yes. They did to some extent. 

EF: What about housework and cooking? How did that get handled? Do you 

remember? 

FP: Well, gosh, I am not much of a cook; I am sure I didn’t do much of anything. 

EF: Well, maybe, did everybody take care of themselves? Or did they have joint meals? 
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FP: Well, I think we were, isn’t that funny, I don’t remember. I think we ate together most of 

the time, a lot. Then, I am trying to think. Once you have a child, things go by the ages 
of the child. When Carole was two, I got her into a nursery school, a co-op nursery 
school so I was working. 

EF: What were you doing? 

FP: Hmm, I thought I wrote all that down. I think that’s when I went to work for the Federal 

Housing Administration. A friend of mine was head of the local branch office - here in 
San Francisco, covered the Bay Area. 

EF: And what did you do? 

FP: Well, we were - the housing was very short, and so people would come in and need 

housing and they were referred primarily to vacancies in war housing projects all over the 
Bay Area. There were lots of these temporary war housing stuff built, some of which I 
am sure is still standing, for the shipyard workers and so on who came in. And, as 
vacancies [occurred in those, people needing homes could be put in those]. It was 
something, but then I went into, what do they call it? Community something - to start 
making the housing projects in the communities. 

EF: Community Development or - 

FP: No, organizations, lot of them, you see again, it was like the Camp program. I depended 

so much on who was the manager. 

EF: Now, in this job, were you in Civil Service? Or was it? It was civil service, so you 

were federal employees. So you were working full-time; Carole was in childcare in 
a cooperative nursery? Oh it was just a nursery, okay. 

FP: No, it was cooperative. It was affiliated with San Francisco Teachers College, which 

eventually, has finally become San Francisco State University, but at that time it was San 
Francisco Teachers College. And she stayed there through second grade - she was there 
four years altogether. She went right from nursery school into kindergarten and first and 
second grade. 

EF: And did you stay in the housing office job for long? 

FP: I guess at least a year. Then I went to work from there for the American Veterans 

Committee (A VC), which was a very nice organization that the - 1 think it was definitely 
purposefully infiltrated, split, and destroyed. It was done by [J. Edgar] Hoover and those 
kinds of nice people. It was - their motto was, “Citizens first, veterans second.” As 
opposed to the VFW, Veterans of Foreign Wars - they did things like, I can remember 
marching in one anti-lynching demonstration on Market Street that they organized. 
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EF: Did you know anything about the politics of the organization before you joined it? 

Did that influence - 

FP: I’m sure I wouldn’t [have otherwise gone to work for them and I didn’t join it, I worked 

for the A VC.] 

EF: Before you went to work for them, was that one of the things that attracted you? 

FP: Sure. 

EF: Did you know anybody who was in the organization? 

FP: Yes, that’s how they hired me, I think, through a friend. 

EF: What did you do there? 

FP: I just plain ran the office. 

EF: Were you it? Or was there a staff? 

FP: There was just myself. There wasn’t a lot to do. And some of the time I would bring 

Carole as a baby, in by public transportation [to the nursery school], and other times I 
would have an old car. One I bought from a member of the AVC, as a matter of fact. 

EF: How long did you work for the AVC? 

FP: I’d say that lasted about a year, again, around 1948 probably, but there was this big 

conference [that] was split on the “Get rid of all the communists” during the early 
McCarthy era, etc. And it just split, huge headlines in the local papers. 

EF: Anything that you remember about that organization while you were there or - you 

mentioned the anti-lynching march? 

FP: They were a good outfit. They were concerned with social concerns. The main thing I 

did, in a way, was to help them raise money, and the way they raised money - you sold 
blood at that time, you got so much a pint - and I would call and get people to set up 
appointments at the blood bank, and then all the money went back to the AVC. 

EF: And then you left after this political explosion? 

FP: Explosion, yes. And I went to work for the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, which 

is really number one on McCarthy’s list, as you probably know. 

EF: Did you also know people in that committee? 
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FP: Yes. There were only three or four of us. It was definitely fundraising. 

EF: Three or four on staff you mean? 

FP: It was solely fundraising for the hospital in France, to which so many of the veterans and 

the Spanish people had to go after Franco. 

EF: Tell me about the Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. What exactly of it, you say you 

were raising money for this hospital. What was its politics and what kind of people 
belonged to it? 

FP: Leftwing. 

EF: Other than raising money for a hospital, what was the organization concerned 

about? 

FP: Education, infonnation, I would say. 

EF: About? 

FP: The political, politics of Franco, and what was happening to the people in Spain, and the 

American Lincoln Brigade, people were very active, of course. They still have meetings, 
get-togethers. 

EF: So, it was people who had been active during the Civil War who were still active 

after World War II in terms of - 

FP: Supporting. There were a number of large donors in the large financial community in San 

Francisco. I don’t want to put out names because I don’t think one should with all of the 
“records”; maybe I am overly cautious, but there were, what for us were, large donors 
whom you could count on. 

EF: Who would fund it, and then you were doing the educational work? 

FP: No, I was mostly fundraising. For instance, Madame Irene Joliet Curie came over and 

did a big tour for the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. We had a huge dinner at the 
Palace Hotel here in San Francisco. The thing that happened there is because she was an 
avowed Communist, the United States would not allow her to enter. I think she got to the 
airport, and the good old Department of Whatever, protecting the people of the United 
States against this frail little woman, who discovered x-rays, whole thing [radioactive 
material], wouldn’t let her into the country. Well, the uproar was certainly more than 
nationwide; it was in the international community, and she was allowed in and she did do 
the tour. And something like a dinner, you know, at the Palace with a lot of people, 
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would make a lot of money. The cooks there were French cooks, and I remember they 
made this incredible special flaming Alaska desert - they chef came out - 

EF: I know you mentioned last time that you had gotten your FBI file. Were these 

activities in there? 

FP: Nah. They didn’t know [about that]. Their ignorance is so vast. What little information 

they had was incorrect. They said something like “since she went to Mexico with another 
woman.” Apparently it never occurred to them to ask why I went to Mexico - 1 went 
there to have a child - though I did meet some people from Spain down there with whom 
I was incredibly impressed - the man who had been the head of the national school 
department in loyalist Spain. And there was fundraising down there, too. People, there 
was a large Jewish community, people who were escaping from Hitler, those who had 
escaped - 

EF: In Mexico, you mean, there were all these people? How long did you work for the 

Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, approximately? 

FP: I think it was in excess of a year, and I don’t know exactly why, [unintelligible] why did I 

quit there? It may be - let’s see, this would have been 194[9] - 1 am sorry, I am trying to 
be so accurate all the time. Carole was in full-time nursery school - there was a 
wonderful, wonderful lady there who helped her a lot. I can’t think of her name - a 
beautiful big black woman. These teachers were college teachers who were teaching 
students, and they were wonderful with the kids. When Carole got out of preschool and 
kindergarten, kindergarten left part of the day uncovered, and they didn’t have after- 
school care, and as I remember, a friend of mine, who was a social worker, said that I 
should go on Aid to Dependent Children, which was new. She said the reason for this 
[AFDC] was to allow parents to stay at home with their children, and I should stay at 
home with my daughter; this was going to eliminate poverty in one generation. It would 
have, too, if it had had the money to do the job. So that I think is why I left and I did stay 
home. 

EF: Did you apply for AFDC? 

FP: I had AFDC for at least a year. I got something like $ 1 1 1 a month. 

EF: Well, how did it feel having been working and a parent and then staying home as a 

parent? Did you prefer staying home? Did it change your feelings about being a 
mother? Or was it all the same? 

FP: Still I would get her to school in the morning and pick her up then. So help me, I became 

president of the PTA somewhere along in there, probably when she went into first grade 
or second grade. I don’t remember feeling awfully different, one way or the other. I did 
do work; I did marketing research, interviewing people, you know - people who accost in 
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grocery stores and asked, “How do you like your soap,” or whatever. Phone, door-to- 
door, stores, I did a certain amount of that. 

EF: While you were on AFDC? 

FP: Yeah. So that must have been about the time I had this other great love affair of my life, 

yes. That’s the time I married Lubin just about Carole’s birthday, I think it was. He had 
come down from Seattle and was living at the place, and by that time also I was the sole 
owner of that place. I hadn’t lived there all that time; I had gone over to Cordonices 
Village in Berkeley and lived there for a while, and then I also lived for a short time - 1 
don’t know, a year? - in a rented apartment not far from the Frederick Burke School. 

EF: Is that the name of the nursery school? 

FP: That’s the name of the school; I am not sure it was the name of the nursery school, but 

the nursery school was located there. The Frederick Burke School still exists but it 
moved out. It was an extraordinary place. It was the most wonderful private school you 
could possibly want for a child, and it was free. It was just outstanding in every way. 

EF: You’re going to have to refresh my memory about Fubin - I get all the names mixed 

up of these fellows. He had been in your life before? 

FP: Yes, off and on for years. And he had come down and was staying - by that time I was 

the only one I think living there at 915 Hamilton. Somewhere along the line, I had said to 
Paul, “I will give you $2,000 for the house,” something like that. And he said, “Sure,” 
and he used that as a down payment on a very nice big house over here on Clementina 
Street, no by the park, very nice place he got. He eventually got married and ended up as 
the head of the English department at a high school. 

EF: And had you been able to save $2,000? 

FP: No, I think I called my mother and said, “Could you send me $2,000?” And without 

questioning, she did. Kind of amazing, see the chutzpa that you could have, think you 
can call your mother and say send me $2,000 and she would do it. So, I gave it to Paul, 
and that is how the house got put into my name, and I continued paying off the loan that 
was on it, at $25 a month. We had borrowed money to buy a beach house - four of us 
went together and bought a place at Stinson Beach. And when Paul moved, he said to 
me, “Would you like to have the beach house?” I thought for a minute and said, “Well 
yeah, I guess that would be nice.” The two other people had already dropped out. So 
that got put in my name at the same time. And it’s a wonderful place. 

EF: And you became a woman of property. 

FP: Yes, still am. That little place for which we paid $1,200 is now worth quite a bit. 
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EF: Now, let me go back to, Lubin Petrie comes back to San Francisco. 

FP: And he is living at 9 1 5 Hamilton. 

EF: With you or with other people, too? Just the two of you and Carole. Okay. 

FP: It may be along in there when Paul and I made these deals, I don’t know. I know I can 

remember Lubin and myself at the beach house, and I had two very, very dear friends at 
that time, the Kinkaids, and all of us being over there together. The Kinkaids were for 
many years my support system, and my family. 

EF: What were their first names? 

FP: Evelyn and David. 

EF: And did you know them through work? 

FP: I knew them from the State Farm Security Administration. David was a camp manager, 

and Evelyn was a home manager supervisor. And he was also the manager of Cordonices 
Village over there [in Berkeley], and he was one of the people - all of the trouble they’re 
having in these housing projects now, if they allow self-government, few of them have 
done that, you know, and they have come out fine. 

EF: What exactly was Cordonices Village? 

FP: Cordonices Village was temporary war housing in the East Bay. 

EF: When you said they were your support system, what did that mean for you then? 

FP: Well, we spent a lot of time together; they were my family. 

EF: Meaning meals together, trips together, etc.? 

FP: I went to their place a lot and I socialized with them, we went the same places and did the 

same things together. 

EF: So how did that come up? I am trying to remember, you and Lubin and Carole 

were over here. 

FP: I just remember one time when we went together over to the beach house. And that 

brought that up. An interesting, I think, psychological thing here, while Carole was little 
I was working while she was in school, for many years, I felt as if I lived in a plastic tube 
- about as big around as this table, maybe a little less and probably about ten feet high. I 
could not reach out of it and no one could reach in. It had to do with the fact of being a 
single parent was not as easy then as it is now, and I felt encapsulated. 
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EF: Tell me more about that. In other words, was it because you felt that you couldn’t 

do things because you had a child or what was it? Is it constraints that you mean 
when you say that? I want to make sure that I understand the plastic tube feeling. 

FP: I don’t know what word you would use. You might use constraint. I felt encapsulated, 

isolated, that I couldn’t reach out, and it was all because of having a child out of wedlock; 
that is why I felt that way. I didn’t feel I could tell people. Matter of fact, one social 
work friend - why did I know all these social work people - 1 guess from housing - in 
Housing I had absolutely nothing to do, so I spent all of my time - government was 
paying me - organizing the union. I thought, “Well, good, they’re not going to give me 
anything to do on the job; for Christ’s sake, I will at least do something socially 
valuable.” So I was a pretty good union organizer at that time. 

EF: Let me backtrack and make a note of that. What union were you organizing? 

FP: I think the United Office and Professional Office Workers, something like that. I am not 

sure. Again, several different governmental units - it was the United States employees, 
anyway. And we had a good union. 

EF: And so the civil service workers were able to join the union? 

FP: Yes, you could join the union. We had a good union, and you still can. Also, the 

corollary to the... 

EF: Could we just talk about that union just a little bit? I don’t know which union it is 

so we will just be vague exactly about what it is called, but when you were 
organizing to bring other federal employees into the union, did you ever hold any 
office in the union, or was it more informal workplace organizing? 

FP: I don’t think I ever held an office. 

EF: Do you remember who the officers were? I don’t mean by name, actually what I 

was thinking was, were they both men and women in the union? Were they mostly 
women workers? Or were they both men and women you were organizing? 

FP: Certainly, in a government office, most of the workers were women. I don’t know the 

answer to your question. 

EF: I was just trying to get at the structure and whether women became officers, if you 

weren’t one. 

FP: I suppose so, but I don’t remember. I am trying to remember one big thing I did put on. I 

remember getting. . .1 did organize and put on one big event, fund raising thing, and we 
held it at the ILWU Hall which was not, at that time, down at the big building on 
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Fisherman's Wharf. It was the local office, I believe, on Golden Gate Avenue. 

California Labor School was going on then, too, and it was a good thing. 

EF: Were you involved with it? 

FP: No, not particularly, I just knew a lot of people in it. 

EF: Given when you were organizing in the union and the sort of regressive politics of 

the time, did you ever have any difficulty? 

FP: No, but I carried in the car what I considered adequate getaway. 

EF: What does that mean? 

FP: Cooking stuff, sleeping bags and stuff, in case I felt I had to run for a border, either the 

Mexican or the Canadian border. Once when Carole was about five a couple of FBI guys 
came to door, and I found out things then that I hadn’t known, that they had been going 
around my neighbors and talking, and one of the neighbor children had told Carole that “I 
can put your mother in jail any time I want to.” She never told me. So when these guys 
came, she ran out screaming, and said, “Don’t take my mother away! Don’t take my 
mother away!” Screaming and crying and I didn’t really know what she was talking 
about because I didn’t know what this kid had done. And the guys looked - they were 
bewildered also - “Did we do that?” And I said, “Yes, I am afraid so.” They wanted to 
talk to me; they wanted to talk to me particularly about Harry Bridges; it was the time 
they were trying to deport Harry Bridges. I didn’t know anything anyway. But I refused 
to talk to them, and I said - 1 wouldn’t talk to them “unless I had my lawyer present” - 
and they perked up, “Who is your lawyer?” And I realized that I wasn’t going to give 
them any names, and I said, “Well, I don’t have a lawyer, but I suppose I can find one in 
the yellow pages.” [Laughing] And they left. I also at that time had the American 
Automobile Association cancel my car insurance with them. The guy who worked there 
told me it was probably because they knew that I had black friends. 

EF: Did you have black friends? 

FP: Yes, people who actually came to my house, who were black. 

EF: Were they people from work or people you knew in the neighborhood? 

FP: Oh, people probably mostly from - there weren’t many black people in the neighborhood 

at that time - 1 suppose I met them through various political ways, at some fund raisers, 
and one thing or another. During that time I was working at the Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee, and we worked very closely with the ILWU and the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific, with United Maritime Workers - those three unions are the ones that come to my 
mind - in raising money. 
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EF: And so I want to go back to the psychological sense that you had of being in a plastic 

tube and feeling isolated. And you said that you couldn’t let people know that you 
had a child as a single parent at that time. 

FP: Well, they certainly knew that I had a child, but somehow I did feel very isolated - this 

was not a thing that was generally accepted. I started to say about the social worker who 
felt that I should not register her in school under the name of Craig as an illegitimate 
child, and she worked down at City Hall, stole some forms. Anyway, she stole these 
forms, and encouraged me to fill them out, and Carole is registered in San Francisco 
Public Schools as Carole Petrie and used the name for some time. I don’t remember how 
long. 

EF: I would like to backtrack there. Did you marry Lubin at this point? 

FP: I married Lubin when she was three years old; that’s about the time of her birthday. 

EF: Okay, I missed that. 

FP: At the time, I was still working for the A VC and she was three years old, and that would 

be about 1948. 

EF: And so you were living together - the three of you - and you were married, and you 

registered her with his name in the schools for that reason. 

FP: Well, not because we were married. I think we already had split by that time. It only 

lasted about three months. 

EF: Oh, I didn’t know that. I missed that part, too. 

FP: Well, I hadn’t told you that part. We were talking psychology, and then you said you 

wanted to go back to this. To me it is very, very interesting that when I spoke about 
support system, also, for about the first five years of her [Carole’s] life I would say, 
pretty close to that, at least the first three, but even later, my support system - my fantasy 
life support system was linked to her father, even though I knew that he had married 
someone else. I wrote to him when she was an infant and told him that he and I had this 
child, and again, living in this dream world where I spent a good part of my life, I 
assumed that he would just come to Mexico delighted - that he would want us. I sent the 
letter in care of some friends. They gave it to him, and he sat down in their apartment 
and read it. He was still in New York, and the next week he married. They knew the 
contents of the letter also. They thought that wasn’t really the right thing to do. 

EF: Did you have any other contact with him? 

FP: Well, when, that’s the one thing, when Alex (?), I was at a party - 1 can’t remember - 

Betty, Buena Vista, told me she had been back in New York doing some political 
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something or other, and she had met him, Forrest Wilson, and he had asked her if she 
knew me and if she had ever seen Carole. 

EF: This was back then. 

FP: This was when Carole was three to five years old. There was a party over at Marin 

County, some fund raising thing. I remember the shock to me; I just left for a walk up in 
the hills. It had a tremendous impact, tremendous emotional impact. 

EF: That he had inquired? 

FP: Yes. I never said anything to her or anybody else, but I remember it was just, I had a real 

emotional impact [unintelligible]. And as I say, for a long time, in my fantasy life, he 
was the support system. 

EF: But you weren’t in touch with him? 

FP: No. I had already told you that I had never told him about my being pregnant before, 

because I assumed he would tell me to get an abortion and I would think I had to do it. 

So, [I didn’t tell him]. With Lubin, to finish that up, getting married spoiled a very nice 
relationship. He was going to a psychiatrist. Lubin had a lot of problems. Alcoholism 
was one of them, which I absolutely refused to recognize. But he was a very fine artist 
and somewhat known, certainly up around Seattle. And a member of the group of artists, 
Morris Graves and various other people who were artists, northwest artist people, and he 
started going to a psychiatrist - 1 think it was my idea. I was always going to 
psychiatrists. Who was one who was accepting pictures in lieu of money, who liked 
working with artists. But Lubin would tend to destroy his stuff, burn it or slash it up or 
something. I never had sense enough to protest or say, “Look, what are you doing that 
for?” Anyway, I got pregnant again - this was the third one I have told you about - 1 had 
three abortions. I got pregnant again, and uh.. 

EE: Had you been using any contraception? 

FP: Yeah, but, diaphragm, was before these things happened. And, one day he just decided to 

go and tell me to have an abortion. And I had a legal abortion. I was seeing a 
psychiatrist, at Mt. Zion, and one way or another, I managed to actually go into a 
hospital. 

EE: Did you have any different feelings about this one? 

FP: Well, I was living in kind of a fear, in a way. You see, my ideal when I married Lubin 

was - [got cut off] 


[End Tape 3 - Side 1 (A)] 
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[Begin Tape 3 - Side 2 (B)] 


FP: I would continue to work but the only thing I figured out [about the short duration of the 

marriage] was that once we got married his attitude changed - in a way he felt that now 
he had to be the breadwinner or something. Anyway, it went - it wasn’t good anymore. I 
had a lot of fear about [(cut out and added) what would happen with another child] - 1 
visualized myself living in Hunter’s Point Housing Project [actually the Marin City 
Housing Project] and just being miserable. And I had a friend who was living there who 
had recently attempted suicide - she jumped into the Bay over there at Sausalito and 
fought off her rescuers. And I could just see myself doing something like that. 

EF: Out of despair? 

FP: Yes. Yes. Kind of out of despair, if things weren’t like my basically middle-class 

pictures of what they ought to be, so Lubin said that he was going to go back to Seattle 
and I should have an abortion, and I did. And, I didn’t get a divorce - 1 applied for one, 
but didn’t get it for years and years, I think. It was sad because as I say before we 
married our relationship was we were good friends. And I did marry him for two 
reasons: one, to get a Mrs. in front of my name which I thought was important; and, two, 
to get a father for Carole. Those were the two reasons I did it, besides we were good 
friends. And I thought it would work out, but it didn’t. So much for that! 

EF: And then you were, well, I won’t jump ahead. Let’s just say that it must be about 

1950 or so and you are divorced. 

FP: Well, we were not together anymore, as I said, it only lasted about three months. 

EF: Yeah, excuse me, you were separated. 

FP: We got married - 1 think it was the day after her birthday, so that would be [April, May, 

June] - three months, 1948. 

EF: And then when he left, you were back to being a single mother (although with a 

Mrs.). 

FP: Yes. And I went back to school, and also I got a phone call from - you see, when I was 

working out in the valleys, I worked with the various welfare directors of the county 
welfare departments, and one of them was a man that I liked, and he liked me, there 
wasn’t anything special about it. And somewhere along in here, not too long after that 
[Lubin left], I would say, I got a phone call from him - he was in town, and he looked 
[up] my name in the phonebook and called me, and he came out, and we fell in love. 

And I had a relationship with him for a year or two probably more. 

EF: Do you want to mention his name? 
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FP: Well, not particularly. He just died last December, December 10 th , 1992. He was living 

over in Marin again. He had it figured out so that we could get married and be together. 
He could move from where he was and take a job as a director of San Diego County 
Welfare Department. He thought his wife wouldn’t want to come and be with him down 
there - we would have to work it out, which probably would have worked except that I 
think I would have made him a lousy wife. 

EF: He was married? 

FP: Yes, and had children. And I said, no, he should tell his wife. Well, I thought she would 

do the “honorable thing” and get out of the way. [Laughing] I was so stupid; the dumb 
things I have done in my life are really legion. So he did - he followed my advice - he 
was dumb, too. It turned out then that she just said that if he ever saw me again, she 
would take the kids and he would never see me [them] again. And the thing it was a 
choice between me and his kids, and naturally, it was going to be the kids. So although 
we did see each other over the years and kept in touch now and then, then he did divorce 
his wife and marry somebody else, which was a blow to me when he told me about it. 
He’d gone to, he’d worked for the Philippine government for [unintelligible] wen came 
back, and called me up and told me about it, and he said it was a lot harder to tell me than 
it had been to tell his wife. 

EF: Had you stayed in love with him? 

FP: I stayed in love with him forever. He was the one. 

EF: Did you stay in a relationship after this episode where he told his wife or did that 

sort of put a damper on it? 

[Transcript redacted by editor] 

EF: Now to go back to how you were supporting yourself as a single mother. You’re not 

remarrying; Carole’s in school; she switched school at some point? 

FP: No, well, she hadn’t yet. I started San Francisco State College in the psychology 

department. And the guy that was one of my professors said, “You know, you’re really 
good at this and you [could] get a grant and get some support and get a Master’s degree. 
Why not?” But I didn’t. I don’t really know why I didn’t. Then I went to work full time 
for an organization called Western Research Institute, it was a marketing research. And I 
did everything from contact clients to write the questionnaires to hire the people to 
writing the report. It was a small organization. Run by a man named Dunleavy, Harold 
Dunleavy, and I worked for them for several years. I would say altogether about seven 
years, and then it was bought by an outfit in Palo Alto, not Stanford Research, but a name 
very like that. And they were going to move what was up here down to Stanford. 
Stanford Research I think it was, but I don’t think that’s the name that is now Stanford 
Research. And they asked me to come along, and I said no because I said, “To do the 
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work you do there, I would have to get political clearance, and there is no way that I can 
get political clearance. I like you guys and I like your organization and I am not going to 
put you on the spot by wanting to hire, keep an employee, who can’t pass security 
clearance.” Not political clearance - 1 meant security clearance. And they said, “Oh 
come on, we’ll stick up for you,” and I said no, and I think I was quite right. 

EF: Because they were getting government contracts? 

FP: Yes, a lot of their work was government work, most of it. I just thought, “Why put these 

people in jeopardy?” So, I quit. I didn’t go down. I heard about the Rehab program out 
at San Francisco State, and they were giving grants also, because there had been a law 
passed to taking care of people with disabilities and they needed a lot of counselors and 
so they were giving us money to go to school for special classes. And I did that and one 
of my friends from way back from Fann Security days again was head of the May T. 
Morrison Rehab Center, and he hired me. So I went to school half-time and worked there 
half-time and got a Master’s degree. And then right after that I worked for a while at San 
Francisco General Hospital as their rehab counselor. And then a job came up at State 
Department of Rehabilitation. I was on the list [unintelligible], and in 1961, 1 went to 
work for the State Department of Rehabilitation - State Building in Oakland. 

EF: In Oakland? 

FP: Yes, and I stayed there until I quit work entirely when I was fifty- five years old in 1970. 

The first few years, what I was actually doing, what we were doing was, screening people 
for Social Security Disability Insurance. There were a lot of people like myself who had 
had training in a little medical basics and there were doctors on the staff. We would take 
the cases. A lot of them we could just do ourselves and other times we would have to 
refer them to doctors to see if the person was eligible. It would be - for a while it was a 
good program, a really good program. And then I took the Supervisor’s Exam, and when 
Pat Brown wanted to be reelected as governor, he opened what were called Service 
Centers, and one in Richmond. A Service Center was a center which would have all the 
necessary services for a community. And I took a job in the one in Richmond as a 
Supervisor in Intake. And later transferred over to Supervisor of the Rehab Department 
there, for a couple years. And I ended up with state - an extraordinary good job for 
someone with my temperament. I was the liaison person between the Department of 
Rehabilitation and the department which handled the mentally disabled, what is it called, 
what the hell, I don’t know. It was another good program that was passed by the federal 
government, that legislatures, the houses and this and signed into law by whoever the hell 
was president. But there again, you set these good programs up, but they never gave 
them any money to work on. 

But for me, it was great. I was in charge of Northern California, and someone else was 
the liaison person for Southern California, and I got to travel all over the state. At the 
meetings that they would have, their screening meetings and stuff, and explain to them 
why the State Department of Rehabilitation couldn’t help any of their people. I made 
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friends with the doctors and the people in that program. I made great friends and they 
loved having me bring my guitar and sing and have a lovely time. 

EF: Back to that in a moment. While you were working all these years as a state 

employee - again this is civil service? Was there a union at that time that you 
belonged to? 

FP: Yes. It was before ASCME or whatever that is. I don’t remember what one it was; I 

don’t remember the name of it, but I am sure I belonged to it. [California State Employee 
Association (CSEA)] 

EF: Were you active at all as you had been before or were you just sort of rank and file 

member? 

FP: I was pretty much a rank and file member, because I was traveling around all the time. 

But I always belonged. I am sure if there was one around I joined it. 

EF: Since you mentioned the guitar, I have been wanting to know where music fit in 

during this period. 

FP: Well - 

EF: Last time I asked about it when you were in New York and describing some of the 

music in Greenwich Village, you weren’t yet playing the guitar. 

FP: Not much. I knew a few - three or four chords. I had already played at benefits and fund 

raising here, no, where was I thinking. When I was with AVC, the people in AVC 
certainly knew that I played these songs, the songs of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
union songs and old songs, “The Ballad of Harry Bridges,” and all that sort of thing. It 
was a time of the great folk scare - the ’60s - the Weavers and all that, so the people I 
knew in New York - it didn’t necessarily have anything to do with the Village or the fact 
that I was in the Village; I wouldn’t say it was the Village scene at all. 

EF: I meant earlier when you were talking about the ’40s. 

FP: Yes, that’s what I am talking about now. I wouldn’t call that the Village. But that’s 

where I met Bess Hawes, Bess Lomax. Other people who were [there] and Leadbelly, 
and Josh White and so on. I don’t think it had anything to do with the Village per se. 

EF: Okay. Oh, I know where I got that because you had been staying on Greenwich 

Avenue. 

FP: That’s where I lived. 59 Greenwich, I think. 
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EF: Okay, but in any case, you were playing political music in the late ’40s and early 

’50s in San Francisco? You said while you were working for AVC. 

FP: Yes, I’m trying to think. Yes, at some of the - at most of the dock parties and so on. 

EF: Was music a big part time of your life yet or was it just sort of an occasional thing? 

FP: Well, it was once a very big part of my life. I remember when I was working in the Farm 

Security Administration, I was collecting songs; I was learning songs. That was a time 
when Burl Ives records came out and I knew every song on every Burl Ives record and 
which side of the record it was on. And I still have a lot of those old 78s. 

EF: Did you know early on that you had a particular gift for remembering songs or was 

it something that you recognized? 

FP: I don’t think that I particularly recognized it, but I can remember my best friend in 

college commenting once - that there’s a word that will trigger, or event that will trigger - 
with her it always triggered a poem, and with me it always triggered a song. That still 
happens - you say a certain word, and a certain song will come into mind, or from 
something that I see. 

EF: Other than performing at parties or playing at parties with other people, did you 

think of music as something that might become central in your life at that time? 

FP: No, I think it was just really an important part. I did not set out to be a folk musician, I 

did not set out to make a career in folk music at all. It just sort of happened. 

EF: Well, let’s leave the music aside for a moment and come back to it, but perhaps you 

can say a little bit more about parenting during these years. I have your career up 
through, now, that sort of 1970s. 

FP: Well, I was a lousy parent, I think. My daughter says I must have done something right, 

because she has turned out pretty well. And that’s true, that is true also. I had no idea 
how to be a parent. And later on, one of her psychiatrists sort of explained this to her that 
we were in between the newly “shouldn’t hit our kids anymore” and I didn’t. I remember 
the three times in her entire life that I ever laid hand on that kid, and I was wrong every 
time. But as the psychiatrist was explaining to Carole, we had no guidelines, so I went to 
Mount Zion Clinic and I went there with the exact purpose in my mind of being taught 
how to be a parent. There weren’t even any books. And it was an abysmal failure. No 
one else seemed to know what I was there for. They were just going - somehow I must 
have problems, they were going to set me straight. 

EF: Now, when you say you went to Mount Zion Clinic, with Carole or just alone? 
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FP: Well, I went with her also, and I had told her that she didn’t have to go if she didn’t want 

to. And then I forced her to go, I remember her screaming at me from the back of the car 
that “You told me I didn’t have to go if I didn’t want to.” [Unintelligible] And I was 
making her go. And I was! And I really don’t know [unintelligible] - they gave me an 
intern, a man well into middle age, who was interning or residenting at the Clinic from 
Vennont, and I tell you that man would never make a psychiatrist - 1 feel sorry for all the 
patients he ever had. It was a total 100 percent waste of time. He was more interested in 
the nature of the school that [Carole] was going to and had me explain it to him by the 
hour, because it was an unusually wonderful place where she was in school. She was 
about five; she was still at Frederick Burke. 

EF: So, did you get anything out of the helping professions? 

FP: Well, later on I saw Dr. Weinschel; I went to a lot of different psychiatrists - 1 swear to 

God - 

EF: Well, when you went, what was the “problem” that you said? Did you say, “I’m a 

lousy parent”? 

FP: No, I didn’t go with a presenting problem. I remember going in, I went in New York at a 

time when it was only $5 to $10 an hour. And I went, and this man said, “Well, you 
know how it works.” And I said, “Yes,” because I always had to know everything, but I 
didn’t. I didn’t know. I didn’t really know. And he was a perfectly nice man, and it 
didn’t do any harm, and as a matter of fact, I think he probably helped a little bit, because 
I was on a merry-go-round that said, “You can’t do this until you’ve done that, and you 
can’t do that until you’ve done this, etc.” And I couldn’t - 1 did present that. I was able 
to say that I can’t get off this merry-go-round. And I think he did help. 

EF: To be able to make decisions or to get on with your life? 

FP: Yes. And Forrest, Carole’s father, was seeing the same guy. And it was a time when 

Forrest and I were together. The psychiatrist said it will be all right if we don’t talk about 
it, you know, and he was right. And then when I quit going - Forrest and I were going to 
get married - and I came back to San Francisco and then finding myself slightly pregnant 
everything changed. But I went one time to another psychiatrist when I was working in 
housing, I think - seeing a young man who didn’t get anywhere. Dr. Weinschel, I feel, 
was helpful; he was a nice man and I think he did help. 

EF: He was helpful because it helped you in parenting or it helped you generally in 

understanding yourself? 

FP: Well, I think it helped me maybe generally. I don’t know if I ever got any understanding 

of myself in those days. There was something that I have never known what happened. I 
can remember - and this is a very strange thing - Carole - we were standing over the 
heater as we often did in the morning getting dressed - the floor heater. And I started to 
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hug her, and she said something about she didn’t want me to hug her because I put my 
anns around her the way a man would. Now she got that somewhere, and she has never 
been willing to talk about it. But she got that from somebody along the line, because it is 
not true. And I had some suspicions - another friend of mine comes to mind - a very 
close friend who thought the world and all of Carole and who had no children of her own, 
who was the Executive Secretary of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee before I 
took it over, because she was going to do something else. I was her replacement. And 
she was very close to Carole, used to buy her expensive clothes and she finally lived in 
Carmel, had a business there. We would visit her, and Carole visited her. To this day, 
my daughter does not like to be touched. Not just by me, but in a way not by anybody. 
Once in a while, she will, but by and large - 

EF: What was your suspicion about this woman? 

FP: I think she may have [unintelligible] — I don’t know. I don’t know. 

EF: That she may have said something? 

FP: Said something. Yes. 

EF: It scared her? 

FP: Yes. I don’t know what. Carole will absolutely not talk about it. Will not tell me, and I 

think she knows. I have tried a couple of times. I have fantasies that on my deathbed I 
will ask her, and she still won’t tell me! [Faughing] 

EF: Did you get along with your daughter when she was growing up? 

FP: Well, yes and no. Yes and no. Actually, we had the beach house; we had the place at 

Stinson, and we spent a lot of time over there. We would take - God! - one time we had 
three dogs. We would take one or more of these dogs and we spent many, many 
weekends together over there, and that was always good. I would let other people use it at 
times, and people with kids and they would have Carole while they were there. And a 
young woman - when Carole was in junior high school, [Unintelligible] when she went 
into public school into junior high school - and I - someone would come. At the time I 
had a woman named Mrs. Tappa who was wonderful. She was just marvelous. Swiss 
woman, she was deaf. 

EF: Afterschool caring, you mean? 

FP: Yes, and she could read, and she was marvelous. She cleaned the house and cooked 

dinner and everything ready when I came home. She could read lips in three languages. 

I had to give her up, she was just a darling. And then a young woman named Rochelle 
(Shelly) came and lived with us, and became in a sense a daughter to me, but - 
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EF: This was even before junior high school? You had afterschool care? 

FP: Yes. Carole was going to a private school, what’s its name, I can’t remember, down on 

Washington Street. It was a private school [Presidio Hill School] run in a cooperative 
sort of way. She would come home on the bus, and somebody would be there then. 

Then what happened was, that, I didn’t think the school was going so well, but she stayed 
there another year. Then she skipped a grade of school and went into junior high school, 
public school - Portola Junior High, down there in the Portola District. 

EF: Were you still at 915 Hamilton at that point? 

FP: Yes, we were still at 915 Hamilton, and for her it turned out to be a pretty good 

experience, because she was something that the teachers - several of them - felt they had 
not seen before, and they would practically genuflect when she came into the room, 
because here was this bright, articulate, questing, questioning. All her education up to 
that point had been: I ask the questions and the teacher helps me find the answers. Very 
self-motivated. And here we were in an Italian Catholic neighborhood, where the girls 
would get married out of high school and live around the block. She had a really good 
education there, I think, and then she went to Lowell. 

EF: You had mentioned that you were active in the PTA. Did that last long or was that 

just once? 

FP: Couple of years. 

EF: Couple of years. What was that like? Did you feel a part of the crowd or different? 

FP: Well, our whole PTA was different - it was the Frederick Burke PTA. I mean Frederick 

Burke PTA was full of Old Reds, like myself. I went to see that Chomsky thing [film], 
and there was Marilyn Uren and her husband. Marilyn Uren’s kids were in Frederick 
Burke at the same time Carole was - 1 mean good old left-wingers had somehow taken it 
over. 

EF: So you fit in with the parents. 

FP: Oh, god yes. And we did not fit in with the total PTA. The San Francisco PTA - 1 can 

remember once going to a meeting of all the PTA presidents, a big meeting - and one of 
our - we had a lawyer who had written a letter. It was the McCarthy period and all the 
teachers and everybody were signing the McCarthy loyalty oaths, and as a matter of fact I 
was working at San Francisco State and I got fired because I wouldn’t sign the loyalty 
oath. 

EF: You were working at State? Oh, when you were getting your M.A. 
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FP: I was just doing clerical work and I wouldn’t sign it. So they let me go; they still owe me 

money, not very much. And he had written - this lawyer - had written a very thoughtful 
letter about what’s happening: “We’re losing our good teachers, we’re losing 
imagination, we’re losing. . . We should take a stand.” And I remember the big president 
giving a big sigh: “Well, here’s a letter from the Frederick Burke” - and she rolled her 
eyes, and, “Oh, it’s so long!” We were pariahs. The Frederick Burke PTA was the 
pariah of San Francisco PTAs. So, certainly I fit right in. 

EF: Anything else that you want to say about parenting? 

FP: Well, about parenting, as I was saying, also starting with when she was about seven or so, 

we would go camping up into the Sierra or go up the coast. 

EF: The two of you or with others? 

FP: The two of us. And those trips were good. I had - again, when I was growing up, kids 

were to be seen and not heard. If you didn’t do right, you got whopped. I didn’t know 
what to do and I expected somehow to mold [her], and I had no idea what a child was 
like, or what the stages were, and I just think I wasn’t really a very good parent in many 
ways. In some ways, I was probably a very good parent. 

EF: In what ways do you think you weren’t? 

FP: In my expectations of behavior, which was perfectly normal child behavior, but I didn’t 

have a clue, and I didn’t think she should do that, to grow and try to be independent and 
all kinds of things, and I was trying to mold her, you know. 

EF: When you say “mold” her, do you mean — 

FP: I don’t know - just to do what I wanted her to do. To mind, to obey. I would say that 

was basically it, and kids don’t and they don’t want to, and you have to work around 
these things. 

EF: Did she ever rebel? 

FP: Constantly! 

EF: I was going to say, “How do you know it wasn’t working?” but constantly, yeah. 

FP: It’s funny, we used to get into some terrible fights and yell at each other, and then it 

would just be over and we’d shake hands and have our arms around each other. 
[Laughing] I think to this day we do that suddenly - stick out our hands and kind of grin. 

EF: Did you have anyone you could compare notes with, other parents who you talked to 

or commiserated with, other mothers? 
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FP: Well, part of our support system was a friend of mine whose birthday was yesterday, and 

I missed it. The Flemings - Hilda and Harry Fleming - with their two daughters, Bonnie 
(BJ) and Elena. Bonnie is now a doctor. Carole was in between them [in age]. They 
treated her as if she were their own child. We were very, very close, and they spent a lot 
of time with us. She spent a lot of time with them. And I didn’t know, or really 
appreciate at the time that they were very deliberately trying to be helpful; I don’t 
remember talking, ‘cause I would never confess to anybody I wasn’t perfect or needed 
help. But, wonderful people, and they’re still alive, and their kids are, and their kids. 

EF: Did you know them through school? 

FP: Yes, through school. Bonnie was telling me - she had me come to her mother’s, I guess it 

was the sixtieth, birthday party - and bring my guitar and play it - and she was 
saying that “all my memories of my childhood is Faith sitting there with her guitar.” 

Isn’t that interesting? I don’t remember playing so much then, but I guess I did, but 
again, it was just family type situations. And they were old radicals, too, from New 
York. 

EF: Is there anything else - any other significant event in these years up to 1970, when 

Carole was growing up and you were working - either health crises, or economic 
crises, or if not crises, just other significant life events that we should talk about? 

FP: Well, yes. The neighbors were Catholics and a couple of times she went to church with 

them, and the pageantry really got her interested, and I thought, “Oh, oh! It won’t do for 
me.” Well, so I would plan other things, and we would go - that’s when we would go 
camping or to the beach house. But also, there was a woman who started, through the 
American Friends Service Committee, a youth group, and [Carole] got into that, and that 
was just a wonderful outfit. I mean these kids would make up questionnaires and go door 
to door asking people questions about wars, racism, and stuff; it really opened their little 
eyes. And then they were having a meeting in New York with two kids from each state, 
and she got to go, and I thought this would be a good time for her to meet her father, so I 
called him up. 

EF: She was what, in junior high school? 

FP: She was about thirteen or fourteen - maybe fifteen, could have been fifteen. She was in 

Lowell. 

EF: Did she ask about him along the way much? 

FP: I don’t think so. I always told her that he was a nice guy and that our not being together 

had nothing to do with her and it was adult stuff. He was just a nice guy. And I 
shouldn’t have done that really. I should have said that it was a guy who turned his back 
on her, because she’s working a lot of that out now. That here was this man who turned 
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his back on her. And so anyway, she did, and she went and they [the youth group] stayed 
up in Puerto Rican Harlem, these kids. And one of the things they had the kids do was to 
go down to Times Square, which was not a bad place then, and ask various people the 
directions of how to get back to where they were staying, which was up in Harlem, but in 
Spanish Harlem, and the Friends House. The American Friends had a house there. And 
then she wrote a report, which I think I still have and which was excellent, on the 
responses they received, for example, from a policeman. She asked a policeman and he 
said, “You wouldn’t want to go up there. That’s not a safe place.” And others would 
say, “Why do you want to go up there?” And all those negatives, “Don’t go to a place 
like that.” 

EF: But she did meet her father on that trip? 

FP: She did. She stayed with him. At first, his response was good. He started saving money 

for her college, $25 a month, but that didn’t last very long, unfortunately [Unintelligible]. 
And she felt at that time, he never openly acknowledged her. He has three sons, and I 
don’t think he ever introduced her to them as their sister. It was very strange. Here was 
this kid - you can imagine what state she was in - and I don’t know if he wrote her or I 
called him on the phone once or something. Oh, I think I called him on the phone 
protesting and he said he didn’t know why she wasn’t responsive as he didn’t have 
trouble getting along with other young people. He was at that time, I think, the editor of 
the American Architectural Forum, a big glossy thing, and she has kept in touch with him 
kind of now and then. Now and then she’s gone to or through New York. At one time 
she started to study architecture, and he said that he would help her, put her through 
school if she wanted to. But it was another thing that she sampled and decided not to 
continue with. Which is good, I think, for young people could sample a lot of different 
things; otherwise, you don’t know and think, “Gee, maybe I should have done that.” 

EF: Now, when she graduated from Lowell, did she stay with you or did she leave home 

after high school? 

FP: Well, she graduated from Lowell the same year that I got my Master’s. And we took the 

car and went to Mexico for a while - two, three months. Went to Oaxaca and Mexico 
City. And we nearly always traveled together - with one outstanding exception - we have 
traveled together well, we had a good time. And she had selected several colleges to 
apply to, and she was accepted by Bard, which is a fancy college back [East], which 
turned out to be a rich kids’ college. I didn’t know particularly, and I had assumed - 
okay, having sold the house out there [on Hamilton Street], I had a little money, and I 
paid for the first year, and then I figured she would go from then on scholarships, which I 
am sure she would have. I remember one of her teachers trying to talk her out of leaving, 
saying that she was the one bright light in the freshmen class, which of course did my ego 
a lot of good. Coming back on the bus, mid-term, coming back to San Francisco, she sat 
next to a young man who was going to Goddard College in Plainfield, Vermont, and his 
description of Goddard was so glowing that she transferred in the middle of the year from 
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Bard to Goddard. Well, Goddard is another school - Goddard had no classrooms. Did 
you go there? 

EF: No, but I know of it. She transferred to Goddard, and did she stay there through 

college? 

FP: Yes, she graduated from Goddard. 

EF: I need to clarify just one thing about this sale of the house. You had mentioned it 

earlier that when she was in junior high, was it, that you had sold the house on 
Hamilton? 

FP: [She was in Lowell High School]. I didn’t sell it - the city took it. 

EF: Right. So you were in that house through her high school years? 

FP: No, I bought this house because it was only a couple of blocks from Lowell. 

EF: Oh, I missed that. Let me go back a second and just get that down. That is when 

Carole went to Lowell, did you sell the Hamilton house? 

FP: The city condemned it. 

EF: The city condemned it and took it. Did they pay you for it? 

FP: Not very much, I didn’t think. They paid me $ 13,000 for it, but I had an offer of more 

than that for it. I had three and a half lots with a total view of the entire Bay Area. I 
didn’t see the ocean; you had to walk up the hill to see the ocean, but I owned three and a 
half lots, and I tried to fight it but the lawyer I got turned out not to know straight up 
about real estate. 

EF: So you bought this house at that time? 

FP: No, I didn’t. The city felt thoroughly apologetic because they didn’t tell me they were 

going to take the house until two weeks before they were taking it. I knew they were 
going to take it because they had been threatening for a long time, and I had hired this 
lawyer to try to get more money, and that turned out to be a costly mistake because he 
didn’t get any more and I owed him then. They had another house that they - they had a 
series of houses that they had bought and were empty, and I was allowed to rent one of 
those for $85 a month. But here I had a house that I loved and the lifestyle that suited me 
down to a T, a house all paid for, and here I am going into debt again. And that is when I 
used that money to go to [S.F. State]. I borrowed some money from a very wealthy, 
wealthy friend - $500 I remember - just for a few months and paid him back when as 
soon I got the money from the house. But I hung on to it - $ 13,000 - of course I used 
some of it as down payment for this house, but we lived in this rented house pretty close 
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to a year, and she was going to Lowell. All the time I was hunting for a house, and so I 
found this house through a very nice real estate agent - all these people were all, you 
know, political. 

EF: And just for the record, this is the house at 885 Clayton we’re talking about. 

FP: I was looking all around this neighborhood because I wanted a place close to Lowell, 

which was then where John Adams is today, and that is one of the reasons I bought this 
house - 1 never really expected to keep it. But I certainly did, didn’t I? Because it 
worked out, it has worked out very well again for my lifestyle. 

EF: Now it’s a very large house, and it was just you and Carole at that time. 

FP: I knew I would have to rent. I knew that I would have to rent to pay for a house, because 

here I am going into debt again, and that goes against the old country grain. And I felt 
that I would rather rent rooms than a flat - rather than buy some flats and rent apartments. 
I thought I would prefer this. So what I did was get this house and register out at the San 
Francisco State, saying I would take foreign students, because I thought that would be 
more interesting and be good for her. And it turned out fine. I had a couple of guys from 
Syria, Chinese girls, and all kinds of different people. 

EF: So you have always rented out rooms to younger people essentially, mostly younger 

people? 

FP: Yes, students. 

EF: Did you have to do any boarding - in other words, cooking or cleaning for them or 

did they take care of themselves? 

FP: Well, I started out cleaning their sheets and then, and one of them said, “You don’t need 

to do that.” And from then on, people have always provided their own, and taken care of 
their own, but I never did any cooking. I did the sheets for a while. They were all 
furnished. The rooms were all furnished. I spent some money and I really did them, they 
were very nicely done, and since then, people have done their own - you want it painted, 
paint it. “You know how much you pay here?” And then Kuddie does the main 
maintenance on the house. 

EF: Has it mostly been people who come and go, turnover pretty frequently? 

FP: No, Amie Hill was here for twelve years; Sylvia was here for nine years; Denise now has 

been here for - Jesus, I don’t know - five, six years. 

EF: So there were some longer time and some turnovers. 

FP: The turnover was students, almost exclusively. 
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EF: Let’s just pause a moment. We really have covered a lot today; we have gotten up 

to 1970. Trying to think, when did Carole graduate from college? 

FP: Wait a minute, if she started - she went to Mexico in 1960, 1964, somehow that doesn’t 

seem right, does it? Then I went to work at San Francisco General and she still had a 
couple of years to go. 1967 does make a lot of sense. 

EF: So she left San Francisco around 1963 and then you kept working until 1970. Did 

you retire in 1970? 

FP: Yes. 

EF: Did you get a good state pension? 

FP: No. Fortunately, I had both state - you had a choice, you could take the state or social 

security or both, and I chose both. Oh boy, was that a good idea - a great idea! 

EF: So, you were able to retire in 1970 at age fifty-five and pursue your life. 

FP: And see what was going to happen next! I went around the world. 

EF: That seems like a good place to stop. 

[End Tape 3 - Side 2 (B)] 
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[Begin Tape 4 - Side 1 (A)] 


EF: Yes, I was wondering, actually, whether you were involved with the Folk Music 

Club in its early days. Wasn’t it around in the ’40s and ’50s? In San Francisco? 

FP: It theoretically started in 1948. I didn’t get involved until the late ’50s. 

EF: The late ’50s? 

FP: And then I became the glue that held it together approximately from the ’60s. 

EF: You got really involved in the late ’50s, but you became central, when did you say, 

around? 

FP: Somewhere in the ’60s or the very early ’60s. 

EF: Do you remember how you first came into it? Was it a drop-in like it is now? 

FP: It was run by, let’s see, by Herb Jager. He had a little box with about fifty cards in it and 

once a month he would send out cards telling where the next two meetings were going to 
be, because they were always held in different homes. And then one day, I think it could 
have been the late ’50s, I don’t know exactly when, he came over here and asked me. He 
said he was going to the East for three months, and he asked me if I would mind taking 
over the cards and finding places for the club to meet while he was gone. And that didn’t 
sound like too much of a task - just three months - so I thought, “Okay.” Well, he was 
gone for three years, and when he came back he refused to take it over again, and by that 
time it had changed significantly. I moved it over to the Presidio Hill School, rather than 
going around to people’s homes. Which, and it had already had begun to get very big. 
Presidio Hill was a private school and I think some of the - 1 am not sure. Anyway, it 
became, it was the beginning of the Great Folk Scare, let’s say, of the ’60s. 

EF: Folk Scare? 

FP: Great Folk Scare is one of the terms that is used constantly to describe the time when folk 

music was also the popular music of the country: the Weavers, Peter Paul & Mary, 
Kingston Trio, and all of those. And you will find that most everyone in the folk clique 
uses the tenn “Great Folk Scare” about that particular period in folk music. 

EF: May I ask, are referring to that humorously or did they really mean that as a scare 

as in the peril of the Red Scare? 

FP: No, no. Just fun. 

EF: Okay. So? 
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FP: So, attendance was coming up and it was young people, largely high school kids. I felt 

like, sometimes I felt like the busiest unpaid babysitter in San Francisco. And what 
happened was we had to be out of the school by midnight, say eleven or twelve, I don’t 
know. And everybody would come over here. And so, it didn’t take me too long - a year 
or two I suppose - to figure out that as long as they all came over here anyway, why not 
just have it here? And one reason they liked to come over here was because I made home 
brew in those days. And I suppose, older people, enjoyed home brew. The camp started 
I would guess around 1963. I don’t know. 

EF: Was the switch to your house earlier than that, would you say? The early ’60s? 

FP: I am not sure. I would say probably sometime around the first three years of the ’60s. 

Then, there was a Marin group started, and the young man who was kind of organizing 
that one day said, “Why didn’t we put out a newsletter jointly between the two groups?” 
So, I thought, well, okay. But it turned out then that he didn’t then participate, so I 
started editing the newsletter, which originally started out as two pages, four sides, two 
pages, and I would say write it on a Saturday morning and cut the stencils on Saturday 
afternoon and run the mimeograph machine and on Sunday morning, address it and mail 
it on Sunday afternoon. And then it got bigger and bigger, and more and more people got 
involved. And there used to be people who would come here and hand address the 
envelopes - there were a lot of volunteers. It was good that people would do the 
addressing. 

EF: Would you say in the ’60s that it was to a couple of hundred members or more? 

FP: Well, it just continually kept growing. I remember my excitement at finding all these 

other groups. I didn’t know that there were folk clubs and things all over the country. I 
was really excited that - 1 don’t know how they started finding out about us, either, 
because we started getting requests for exchanges and it was really very, very exciting to 
find out all these groups and they were aware of us. 

EF: At that time, were you already involved with Sing Out or did that come later? 

FP: No, I wasn’t involved then. 

EF: Okay, 

FP: The explosion of folk music as the popular music of the United States resulted in these 

enonnous folk festivals. Barry Olivier putting on the big one at U.C. [University of 
California, Berkeley]. 

EF: Who did? 
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FP: Barry Olivier bringing people from the East, and they also had folk festivals out in what 

was San Francisco State College, and I went to those and had a marvelous time. 

EF: Were you performing at them? 

FP: No. 

EF: Not yet. But you were playing guitar at that point? 

FP: Um, not too much. 

EF: That came later? 

FP: Yes. 

EF: When did you seriously start working on the guitar? 

FP: Well, I have never worked seriously on the guitar my entire life. [Laughing] I don’t 

suppose I ever will. 

EF: You just kind of - 

FP: I learned three chords and that was enough for most folk songs. Of course, I’ve gotten 

better since then. But I don’t think of myself as a guitar player. 

EF: But it was all self-taught? 

FP: Yes. Now and then, somebody showed me some things. 

EF: In looking over the history of folk club, this spurt in the ’60s, for example, maybe 

you can talk a little bit about whether that was sustained or whether that changes 
later. Are there any high points, turning points, moments when things, other than 
the increase in membership in the ’60s, moments of conflict or tension or new ideas 
or individuals that you think were significant in its history? 

FP: Well, there weren’t any great conflicts. I was dying to get somebody else to take it over, 

to tell you the truth. And it got so that so many people in the club, that it changed itself 
and started all over again. It just kind of kept growing. And then, I got so that I would 
have to take a day off to do it [the newsletter]. And finally, I swear, it took me all week. 

I would have to take Thursday and Friday off sometimes to get it out. This house became 
a very central place and there would be 150 to 175 people here on Friday night. 

EF: Was it every other Friday at that time? 
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FP: Yes. It’s always stayed the same; it’s never changed. And you would have bluegrass in 

one room, and country and western was usually in the front room, and the basement was 
full of people who just liked to pick. And then the singing would start in the kitchen, and 
it was an enonnous thing. I can remember one time, there were - our address, I don’t 
remember how at that time it got out. I remember there were some young men, three 
young men who were sailing around the world in a catamaran and they were Norwegians 
or Swedes or something like that. Anyway, Scandinavians, and somehow they had come, 
and they had such cramped quarters on their boat, I said, “Well, you know, stay here.” 
And I can remember their absolute awe, because they were folkies, too, in a way. And 
every, you didn’t miss, any room you went into, there was all this music going on of 
every kind. It was pretty incredible. And it was. It was incredible. 

Last weekend I was at a wedding of a couple of the active people at that time and they 
still are very active in the club, and people came down from Seattle, and I particularly 
remember one young man [Don Mussell] who was doing a radio show down in the, lived 
down in Santa Cruz, saying, he looked around and there were a couple of hundred people 
there, I suppose 99 percent of them were “folkies.” And he said, “You know, you’re 
responsible for this.” I said, “Oh, you know, get off, give me a break.” He said, “No, on 
Friday nights, when I would start driving up over that mountain to come and pick in your 
basement, and having a central place - it was important.” And sometimes I can see 
something. I like to think I was part of making that happen, and that’s kind of satisfying. I 
get an awful lot of credit that I think should be more widely shared. 

EF: Are there any individuals you would credit particularly who were there or were 

very important over the years in the Club? 

FP: Well, a lot of people helped out a lot. There’s just so many; it all moved so well, that - 

EF: Any one or two that at a certain period were kind of really were the right hand 

person or shared the tasks? 

FP Well, most of that, I can remember once - I thought it was pretty funny. Once there was 
a woman that was - she had said that she wanted to edit The Folknik and I thought, “Oh 
boy, great.” She did it once. And I said, “Oh boy, now that you’ve done it, you can do it 
from now on.” She practically fell over. Because it turned out that, as Larry Ha nk s told 
me - Larry Hanks was central in a way just being an awfully good musician and always 
being around, he - [laughing] - told me that she was “going to take the Folk Club away 
from Faith.” Larry said, “she’s been trying to get rid of it for years.” That also set her 
back a bit. There was just so much going on. You can’t say that it was — there was a 
Midnight Special on KPFA, there were coffeehouses. Of course I should be able to pick 
out particular people. Ed Bronstein and Charlie Fenton, again they often helped. The 
first mimeograph I used was a little bit of a thing, that I finally realized, finally found that 
it had been stolen from [someone]. Then, we got an electric one, which I managed to 
give away a year or so ago. And Charlie Fenton would come and run it. Charlie’s still 
very active in the club. Lilith was certainly a person who did for years, but more later. I 
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don’t think she was there until the ’70s. Ed Bronstein, Charlotte Meloney, [Tom Hunter, 
Valentine Doyle]. 

EF: Charlotte who? 

FP: Meloney. They were around in the ’60s. 

EF: Any musicians who came out of the folk club who we would have heard of? 

FP: Actually, we had quite a lot of them. I don’t how many have gone on to fame and 

fortune. They say that Odetta discovered folk music, here in the late ’40s and early ’50s 
through the folk music club that she encountered this group at an attic over in North 
Beach that was really turned on, she’d never heard anything like that before. Well, let’s 
see, yes, Jane Voss, who has gotten pretty well known; she had never heard anything like 
this before she came here. Kate Brislin. Her introduction to folk was mainly in that chair 
over there, I guess. People who’ve been active would certainly include Susie Rothfield, 
for instance. These are local - well, I think she’s pretty well known. Holly Tannen, she’s 
not active in folk so much anymore, she’s living up in - her health hasn’t been that good 
for a while. But Holly has a couple of records out and still has a big following. 

EF: You once mentioned a songwriter; I remember you talking about the “Garbage 

Song”? 

FP: Bill Steele. Bill Steele became famous from standing at the comer, by that glass cabinet, 

and he had said to me, “You changed my life.” We thought that this was a great song and 
asked him to write it down, which he would never do. I had a portable recorder, which 
weighed about a ton, and about this big. And so one night, when he was standing there, I 
told him to sing the song and I stuck a microphone in his face. And somebody wrote it 
out and I learned it and Farry Hanks learned it, and Farry was attending something put it 
on by the Ark, I think in the East, and Michael Cooney picked it up, and then it became a 
song that everybody knows and everybody writes new verses to it. I had a nice letter 
from Bill about “Garbage” - probably in the next column (my last column [ Sing Out] was 
somewhat emaciated; I am a little pissed about it). But he sent me a letter about 
“Garbage” with some of his own [revised verses] in it. He’s not all that famous. I have 
always thought of the Folk Club as, the last twenty years at least, as being just one leg on 
a six or eight-legged table, with the Freight and Salvage, a lot of the little coffeehouses. 

A lot of bands, yeah, a lot of bands, I think, a lot of marriages certainly came out of the 
Folk Music Club, and a lot of children. 

EF: Did anything ever go wrong? You said you don’t remember conflict, but one thing 

that I have always been struck by is that you open, you literally open your front 
door to anybody twice a month. Has anything ever happened or has it just always 
been safe, secure, and - 
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FP: One time there was, and I don’t remember just when this was, there were a group of 

people who started coming that was just a big party, and I was, I didn’t like it, because 
that wasn’t what it was, a party. And, so, we didn’t have any board meetings, only met 
about once a year, but I had said to people that I didn’t know what I was going to do 
about it, I was thinking of closing it, it wasn’t right. And that’s when we started having 
people sign in. You’re coming to a club; you’re not just coming to a big, free open 
house. And that did do the job. People have moved to the East Bay, growing older, 
getting jobs, cheaper rent — it’s too damn expensive living in San Francisco. Quite a 
large number of folk clubs have grown out of this. April Halprin, now April Wayland, 
missed it so when she moved down to Santa Monica that she started a club there that 
seems to be a very healthy club. One down the peninsula, I don’t know how many. At 
one time there were four or five other clubs, well, the one in Marin County, that I would 
certainly say were direct outgrowths of the San Francisco club. 

EF: You started to say something about the camps. Have they - 

FP: Well, I, Sue Stanghellini was the only daughter, I think of a doctor, and her two brothers 

had gone to Cal [University of California, Berkeley] and they would have their fraternity 
groups - up at their summer place up near Kenwood, and she approached her parents, said 
if her brothers could have something, how about her. And so we did, we had our first 
camp; we had our first camp, first two or three, were at Kenwood. One year, I remember, 
Ian Tyson was there. He was just in town, didn’t have anything else to do, Ian Tyson and 
Sylvia - 

EF: Sylvia? 

FP: Sylvia, is that her first name? Sylvia and Ian Tyson. They came up for a day. 

MacDonald [Country Joe], but he was there once. I don’t know, maybe the second year. 

EF: When was this, in the ’60s? 

FP: Yes. I would say ’63, ’64, ’65. 

EF: Oh, that early? 

FP: I think our first one was maybe 1963. I could go upstairs and look. God knows I’ve got 

files of stuff up there. I was thinking of throwing them all away but Linda [Mattson] was 
here the other day, and she said, “No, some archivist is going to come along.” 

EF: Yes. [Laughing] I will second that. 

FP: And move all that junk. 

EF: And if you want to get rid of it sooner, I would be happy to contact archivists to 

come and take it away any time you want. [Laughing] 
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FP: Oh, god. [Laughing] There’s still piles that - what was her first name - Schwartz. She 

was a big help for a while, and we, when we first started hearing from these other groups, 
she was so much help in that. So we started having camps, and of course, as you know, I 
suppose Camp Harmony is now one of the biggest events of the year. The Free [Folk] 
Festival and all that. 

EF: Let me go back just to the camps. So the camps are about four times a year, am I 

right? And about how many people go to those camps? 

FP: Well, it varies. This coming weekend if it clears up, we will have between fifty and one 

hundred people, up at Portola probably. The same over the Fourth of July. There’s a lot 
going on, a lot of other stuff going on these long weekend, of course. There’s the 
Strawberry Festival, and so on. And people start going on vacation, are gone in July. 
Cutter seemed to be, last year was great, it was a lot of old timers were there and just, so 
everybody saying “well, see you next year.” 

EF: Speaking of old timers, one thing that strikes me about the club - and I haven’t gone 

to the camps, but it sounds like it would be true there too - is that there is an 
incredible age range. It feels like, although there’s probably a central group in their 
thirties and forties, from children up to seventies seem to be represented. Has it 
always been that way or has it been more like that in the past? 

FP: Well, I would say I don’t know. A lot of the kids were in high school, and it’s their kids 

and so on. This Monday night event, on labor history, someone was complaining, “How 
do you get to children, how do you get the children?” In the schools and stuff. Well, 
there was also a woman there with her two boys, one of whom looked to be fourteen or 
so. Incredibly, he spoke up and somebody was yakking about somebody. He spoke up 
incredibly articulate, knew exactly what he was saying, the way he meant - 1 think all 
over the United States there are lots and lots of folk groups that are not necessarily 
organized, call themselves societies or something like that. And, of course, bluegrass - 
my god - bluegrass is incredibly popular, and as far as I am concerned that is just a folkie 
thing. There are groups of people who get together in their backyards and they have 
barbecues and they sing. And if you sing around your kids, they are going to sing. And 
what this boy was saying, that people get over and over again, “The early Pete Seeger 
records, I grew up on those.” Well, a lot of the kids are growing up on, what is it, 
Metallica, rap, and so on. That’s going to be their folk music, and a lot of that has 
something to say also, just a lot to say. 

EF: Since you are on the subject of other forms of music, have you had strong feelings 

about other forms of music, rock and roll - you mentioned rap. Do you see them 
competitive with folk music? Or something that you have also embraced? 
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FP: I don’t see anything as competitive. The more music there is the better, the healthier we 

all are, the healthier for us all. It’s like people used to talk about, in a way, the folk 
coffee houses and competition - nonsense, the more there are the healthier they all are in 
my opinion. It’s happening in the East Bay with the Sunday Pickin’ and Singin’, or 
whatever they call it [Fiddlin’ and Pickin’, with the Sunday potlucks]. You go over there 
and you’ve got the hundred people or so that used to be here. Well, they’re getting their 
fix, even if it’s only once a month where here it was every two weeks. That’s great. 

EF: There’s another thing that strikes me, and maybe this could lead into the Free 

Festival and how that started, but I don’t know if you said this on tape or said it a 

meeting or in a Folknik about the importance of noncommercial music, a folk club 
as a place that’s free where people make music rather than just buying music or 
paying for it. 

FP: Well, you read about that in everything you pick up about folk music, sooner or later, the 

fact that as a consumer society, we buy it like a hamburger and consume it, rather than 
doing it. I have heard about that and I have heard about the death of folk music for the 
last thirty years. I don’t know how true it is. I don’t know how true it is. 

EF: The death part, you mean? 

FP: Yes, well, yes, or that people quit making music - there’s more guitars are sold than ever 

before, right? Mandolins and all the rest of it. I don’t know how true it is. I am not 
willing to say, “Yeah, that’s true.” Who knows? Who is buying all those guitars? Not 
just bluegrass people. 

EF: Tell me about the origins of the Free Folk Festival. 

FP: Well, Fay Cuthbertson. Fay worked for the City Park and Recreation, and she got the 

idea of putting on one sponsored by City Park and Rec at the Hall of Flowers. So we did 
it, and yes, well I think we did it there for two years. I remember one year Pete Seeger 
was there, and he was just, you know, Pete’s a pretty enthusiastic guy. And he was just 
really, thought it was the greatest thing, he just was overwhelmed and he thought it was 
so wonderful. I remember one time at one of the Berkeley Festivals, a bunch of us were 
sitting around and just singing, and there were some very good voices and very good 
singers. Pete was on the stairs, and we started talking. Interesting thing, his son and my 
daughter were in the same college at the same time up in Vennont. 

EF: Whose son? 

FP: Pete Seeger’ s. Danny went to college with Carole. He wanted to know who those people 

were who were doing the singing, because it was real good. And we talked for a little 
while. He was undoubtedly one the people hired to come out. I didn’t really get 
acquainted or be friends with him until somewhat later on. 
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EF: The Free Folk Festival, then, came from the Parks and Rec as well as people just 

spontaneously performing. 

FP: Well, it was an organized thing. There was dance and concert. And it was the Club, the 

Club did it. And then Plowshares came about - 

EF: I am just trying to date it. This is the sixteenth this year? No, what year is this year, 

the Free Folk Festival? 

FP: The seventeenth. 

EF: The seventeenth. 

FP: When would that be, what does that come out as? [1976] I would have guessed it as being 

earlier, but maybe not, maybe not. And Plowshares came, I’d started having house 
concerts here, and by that time, I was traveling a lot, too. And I was having house 
concerts here, it just - someone called me one day and said, “If I had an ideal of what I 
wanted for folk music, why didn’t I tell Fort Mason,” because they were just getting 
started. So, Horace Browder, who was a very good, influential older person - and was 
almost a professional in the things he had run, I think he had become a professional grant 
writer - wrote down our proposal for Fort Mason about putting a coffeehouse there. And 
actually, we wanted the firehouse, even back then, as we had ideas of free, free lessons 
for kids, and seven days a week activities and so on. Well, part of it was me, moving the 
house concerts from here over to Fort Mason. Fort Mason got very good and very big; 
we’re going three nights a week, and sometimes four times a week, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. But it was still in kind of a heyday, despite of the fact that it was 
1976. It went very well for a long, long time. 

EF: Plowshares? 

FP: Yes, and at one time, we had made a deal to take over one room and have it ours 

constantly. Again, twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. That would be our thing. 
And we figured we could keep it booked and do very well. Went into a meeting with the 
idea that all we had to do was sign, and the man whom we met was there with a funny 
look on his face, having been told by his boss only an hour before that he was not to let 
us have it. And I never understood why, because he was a good guy, and he supported 
the club and still does, as much as he can. He became the director finally, and still is, of 
the Fort Mason Foundation. But he’s always gone out of his way and done the best he 
could for us. We had the Free Festival there up until two years ago when there just 
wasn’t the space, and they always gave us a big grant, tremendous grant. We were using 
stuff they would expect thousands and thousands of dollars of rent for and we would give 
him fifteen hundred. So we were one of their big events, the Free Festival. 

EF: How many people attend each year? 
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FP: Well, it varies a lot. I don’t know. Last year, they said, I think, the last one, Linda 

[Mattson] has some idea, from the take at the boxes and so on, it was up to a couple of 
thousand, but it’s probably down now, a thousand or even less, I don’t know. 

EF: When did you start performing? Do you remember? 

FP: Well, it isn’t anything that I ever thought, “I am going to be a performer.” As I think I 

said earlier, even back in the 1930s I would occasionally sing at parties and fund raising 
things or something. Don’t remember ever being paid for it, but I didn’t ask to be, didn’t 
expect it. Ed Trickett - who was one of the famous Gordon Bok, Mayo, and Ed Trickett - 
made many, many records. Ed was going down here at Stanford; he was one of the 
people who came here all the time. He was getting his Ph.D. down there, I guess. And 
about the late ’60s, he said to me that I really should get back there and meet some of 
those people. So when he left Stanford, he was taking all of his worldly goods in two 
drive away cars, and myself and Sunny Goodier agreed to go and drive the other car. 

And I met the Golden Ring people, spent some time at a place up in the mountains just 
before what was then the Fox Hollow Festival. And, what was it, that year, or later, or 
for about three years in a row, I managed to get a “California Contingent” there at the 
Fox Hollow Festival, as one of the acts. 

EF: Where was that held? 

FP: Petersburg, New York. It went on for fifteen years, Fox Hollow. 

EF: And did you play, yourself? 

FP: Well, yes, I was one of the, part of the California contingent. I remember introducing the 

“Good Night Loving Trail” to the world. I can still remember, it was all those people out 
there absolute, absolute silence. The song was new. Yeah, then, one song, I guess it was 
clear up into 1972, they put out a record every year and one song I sang, “Snagtooth and 
Sal,” got on to the record. 

EF: Was that your first recording? 

FP: Probably. Pretty thrilling. Actually, it was when I was going around the world, and they 

got a hold of Larry and he okayed it that they could put it on the record. He thought I’d 
say yes. 

EF: We’ll get back to your travels in a minute. But let’s see, shall we just keep going 

with the entry into the world of performance at the festival and then - 

FP: The major thing I would say was the Portable Folk Festival. 

EF: The Portable Folk Festival? 
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FP: Starting in maybe, oh, 1969, 1970, a group of us, Mike Cogan and Larry [Hanks] and 

myself, Jim Ringer, Katy Jako, was one of the people who really did a lot. We used to 
have parties and Doc Watson would come when he was in town. We used to go caroling 
and you know, good folky things. We had talked about making, going, doing it, all of us 
going together to the East, and one day I was in the kitchen one Friday night, three of us 
said, “Okay, let’s do it,” because Jim Ringer said he could get an old bus for I think 
maybe $600 or something like that and put a new transmission in it so it could get better 
speed, and the three of us each put the three hundred dollars, and he bought it and in 1971 
I guess - 1 would have to look it up, I know I am keeping records. I know I did every day 
since probably, started around 1960. Well, I’ve got them for quite a while back. It was 
either ’71 or ’72, we started out in this old bus. Kenny Hall. No Kenny didn’t come, but 
the Sweets Mill String Band which he had, he sort of started - 

That’s what! The very, very important thing that I have neglected entirely was Sweets 
Mill. Sweets Mill was a folk center, a spiritual center, for folkies, I would say throughout 
California, not just northern California. Many of the full-time musicians - Eric 
Thompson and Susie [Thompson] and Mayne Smith, and there were a lot of us - and we 
would go up there to Sweets Mill, run by Virgil Bixby and his wife - weekends and it was 
also, I went several times at Christmas, it was just kind of automatic, Thanksgiving, go 
and cut my Christmas tree, and in the summer, a week, two weeks. The Fresno Folk 
Music Society was very involved, and I think are becoming so again. Virgil died here 
about a year ago. 

EF: Where is Sweets Mill? 

FP: It’s out of Fresno, you go up maybe four thousand feet up on your way to Sequoia Park. 

And if you will notice, I think we’re all putting it all in the newsletter, and certainly on 
the signs on the bulletin boards of the activities at Sweets Mill again, work parties and 
weekends. And I think it’s just absolutely great, and I haven’t been able to go. I would 
like to because it’s again that solid core of many full-time musicians or people who, like 
Ray Bierl - Ray I suppose is still working at the, what we always call the Shit Factory, 
and I know that’s not the proper term, the San Francisco Water Department, Sewage 
Disposal. John Barger was one of the people who did a lot [in the club]. John still does 
the Marin County Club. He came every time [to SFFMC meetings]. He hired a lot of 
folkies, who are still at the Shit Factory. [Laughing] 

EF: Oh, really. I didn’t know that. 

FP: Well, he was absolutely delighted to be able to do it, because here were people who really 

wanted to work, and really wanted to do a good job. Pete Kessler, Art Peterson, Ray 
Bierl. 

EF: So that was their day job. 
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FP: Yes, that was their day job. Well, it was a good job. But here were people he could 

count on. They even had a Sludge Factory Orchestra for a while and when I was in, I 
think Kabul [Afganistan], when I was doing this around the world trip, I got a Folknik 
and in there was talk about the Free Festival and it said the “Sludge Band.” I tell you, to 
my utter surprise the way the tears just came to my eyes the way they will. I never would 
have thought that I was missing it. I was busy doing what I was doing, but suddenly the 
Sludge Band! Frank Bezek, who is also still there, these guys, you know, have become 
engineers. They have very good jobs, you know, in the department. They are very good 
and intelligent people, do a very good job, and the city is lucky to have them. 

EF: Would you say that, was there a predominance of men in the kind of folkie 

movement of the club of the ’60s and ’70s or was it evenly men and women; has that 
changed over time? 

FP: Oh, good question. I don’t know if I know the answer. 

EF: You mentioned these guys who were working there. 

FP: I think we always had a good balance, I would say, in the Club. Certainly in the folk 

music field, it’s still predominately men, and one of the main things the last two years the 
Folk Festival has been desperate to do is to get someone on the concert stage besides 
white male singer/songwriters. God, those are a dime a dozen. And some of them are 
rather good, but to get other people on and get some diversity. It has been something 
very deliberate and something they have worked hard at to do. 

EF: There are several directions I would like to go, but before I do, I have a whole list of 

things I don’t want to miss out on. I am still wondering how you go from the Folk 
Club to some festivals, to some performance, to the - is it the Flying Karamazov 
Brothers? How does that happen? 

FP: So, the Portable Folk Festival was, we went, with an average I would say of maybe 25 

mph we drove across the United States - 45 mph downhill and 15 mph uphill. And it was 
organized by Katy Jako, who was very good at that sort of thing. We played at the 
universities. 

EF: How do you spell the last name? 

FP: J-A-K-O. 

EF: Thanks. 

FP: And parking lots. [Laughing] I could get all the infonnation on it. 

EF: So you played all your way across? 
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FP: There was a good article one of the people who lived here wrote, Amie Hill, that was 

published in the Chronicle. I have that magazine I am sure somewhere. We started out 
with eight people and one dog; with fifteen people and one dog, and we came back with 
eighteen people and two dogs. We really did pretty much break even. I don’t think any 
of us got our $300 back. But that was partly the end, so it’s a little expense that I think 
was probably unnecessary, but that’s beside the point. It was an investment. Performing 
then, with the group, I got bit by the bug. I got really bit by the bug. Myself and Jim 
Ringer both, really got - we’d see a microphone, and I’d just, “You get out of the way, 
it’s my turn.” I think that article I gave you quotes me as saying to Amie, “That’s mine 
and that’s my audience, move!” But I would also say that being a folkie, a singer, being 
on stage, met a tremendous amount of my emotional needs. I could relate to people; I 
could love them, and they could love me, but it was safe. They couldn’t really get at you, 
you’re on stage. And I think that it helped with my - what did I call it - disorientation. 

Also to use it in my efforts to change the world, to make the world a little better place. 
Not all folkies and not all folk music can - probably a comparatively small percent of it is 
concerned with the socially conscious, but you know, the labor movement hasn’t really 
been a singing movement except maybe the Wobblies way back when, to a larger extent. 
And maybe that’s just history, I don’t know - myth, or hope. But - Did I give you my 
“definition” of folk music? Well, that says what I have to say about it. To use it to 
express concerns or solutions or something, is something that I very much did and do, 
like putting on this thing over at the Berkeley Repertory Theater Monday night [a labor 
history song presentation]. That was work, if you had offered me a $1,000, 1 would 
probably say, “No,” I wouldn’t work that hard. But for free, I did work that hard and I 
enjoyed it tremendously, putting this thing together. I enjoyed the research I did on the 
songs and writing it up and organizing the songs, and all the stuff. And we did that as a 
group, but also I was the organizer, and it was about the second full day’s work I was 
putting in on that. I was very conscious of how much I was enjoying what I was doing. 
And that was one reason I was doing it. So, I have looked at, and I can see it very clearly 
in my mind as a valley, and three sides, coming down, and the entrance; it’s like a box, 
box canyon, only it’s a valley and there are green trees. And through it runs a stream. I 
did not, as I say, say, “I’m going to be a folk musician. I’m going to be a singer. I’m 
going to work all these festivals and stuff.” My life kind of flowed into that. 
[Interruption] This vision in my mind - If I drew, I would draw it. 

EF: It sounds very appealing. 

FP: It just met an awful lot of my needs - a tremendous amount of my needs. 

EF: So, did it change your life in terms of performance, becoming determinative of 

where you were and how you lived? Did you stay based in San Francisco or did it 
mean that you traveled around? 

FP: Well, I would say I was here about six months of the year, and I traveled about six 

months of the year for several years. I set up my own route. I would drive across the 
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U.S.; I would play in St. Louis, Kansas City. Once, but not often, but a few times, in 
Denver; these people would hire me, and I got to know all these - it is a community - the 
folk music community, national and international. You go wherever, and you have 
friends, even if they’re people you just met. 

EF: What kind of materials did you like to draw on? Were there particular genres, 

more traditional or more current? 

FP: No, no, but my selection of songs would be solely from what I liked - the tune, the 

words. I didn’t select them. I suppose some I may have selected from what they had to 
say, but on the other hand, I love to sing gospels and sea shanties. The act of singing 
itself, you know, the physical thing. And it was very strong in me at that time. If I heard 
some singing, I was just drawn like a magnet. I finally discovered the word “impelled.” 
And I would say much of my life I simply was “impelled” to do these things. I would say 
more perhaps in the socially conscious stuff I was impelled, like going to Selma. 

EF: You haven’t talked about that actually, the going to Selma. 

FP: No, I didn’t mention it, I guess, before. 

EF: This was while you were still working in San Francisco? 

FP: Yes. 

EF: And how did that come about? 

FP: Well, when those two men were killed, the whole country I think kind of jerked upright 

to a certain extent - when those two white ministers were beaten to death in the streets of 
Selma. I am not sure that’s what happened, but it’s the way I - and the people going 
walking across the bridge and the fire hoses and the beating them back into Selma, and - 

EF: You read about that when you were back here? 

FP: I was working in San Francisco at that time; it was, what, 1965? Was the march on 

Montgomery? We raised some money and did some benefits and took the money, quite a 
few of us - 1 think the Fromers lived next door then, myself and Irving Fromer - quite a 
big crowd of us. Flew to Atlanta and then were transported to Selma. It was just 
something, somehow; it was the only time I ever felt like I might be killed. But you had 
to do it anyway; it was just something you had to put your life - you had to put your life 
on the line. There was just not something you questioned - “impelled” works very nicely 
there. We got to Selma, and were put up in the homes of black people. I guess I was 
working for the state at that time - no, 1965. No, who the hell was I working for? Have 
to look it up. I, two of us I remember, were with this one woman whose house where we 
stayed, she’d never had white people in her house before. We were very casual, but I 
have kept in touch with her for quite a few years, until - Finally, I think she moved up 
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into the auto-making part of where so many people did, because her relatives went up 
there and got jobs out of the South. And I lost track of her. 

EF: How long did you stay there? 

FP: Well, I, most people were there just for the weekend, and the march started out. It was an 

incredible thing. I wrote a thing about it just recently for a workshop, come to think of it. 
The night before, the singing in that church, you were really transported. I never heard 
anything like it. And it was there that I realized that one of the uses of music, which now 
seems so obvious, which hadn’t occurred to me before then, [was] to give people 
courage, and without the singing, which was very important in the Civil Rights 
Movement, I don’t think they could have done it. I don’t see how people could have 
sustained themselves, and here they were feeding us three meals a day, and where they 
got that food, those black women working in the basement of that church, feeding 
hundreds and hundreds of people. And when the march finally went out, there were I 
don’t know how many people, but the first day of the March, everyone who was there 
went, and you marched along that road. But getting out of Selma, we marched between 
rows of federal troops with their bayonets fixed to make it safe for us. To me, I couldn’t 
believe this is the United States and here we have to march between these federal troops. 
And they were led by the jeeps. I remember I had backed up to one, and the “one man 
one vote” was the theme and I managed to stick it on the front of one of those jeeps. 

EF: That’s great. 

FP: It stayed there for a while and then they saw it and took it off. But we marched filling the 

space from one side to the other of that road holding hands - 

[End Tape 4 - Side 1 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 4 - Side 2 (B)] 

FP: Most people went back home, but somebody, there was a young man in it, in the Civil 

Rights Movement, and he said they needed help over in Montgomery. I said, “Okay, I 
could stay a week.” So, myself and two, three other people drove over to Montgomery in 
a car with a license plate with a confederate flag on it because that was part of his 
coloration to have that on his car. And I remember going up into the big, what do you 
call it? Where all the people sit in the church, is that what the sanctuary is? I am not sure, 
but it doesn’t matter. And I taped a lot of songs for him, because - 1 don’t know I’ve ever 
said, I grew up able to hear a song or a poem once and I pretty much knew it, so I knew a 
lot of songs. And I had learned several of the Civil Rights ones, one about the little girls 
who were killed in the bomb, and I taped a bunch of those for him. 

EF: Taped them for whom? 

FP: For this man who brought us over there. Then, I went to work in the basement of that 

church, and I sat at the desk all day long, answering the phone, and routing it to the 
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various ministers of the Southern Leadership Conference who were also in the basement. 
Faces, just faces, I never met a one of them. But I worked there morning ’til night for 
that week. At night I would go upstairs and sleep, just lie down on one of those pews in 
that big place, and I think to myself, “How easy it would be for anyone to throw a bomb 
in that window,” and I confidently expected them to do so. But I am glad to say they 
didn’t. There was the big ending with lots of people come from everywhere. Joan Baez 
was there and a lot of other well knowns, and to me it was very hurtful in a way. 

EF: In what way? 

FP: Well, the three hundred people who had been allowed to march, to do the whole march 

with Martin Luther King, there was space saved for them in the front and all, and people 
wouldn’t move. I remember young snot-nosed kids who came to hear Peter, Paul & 
Mary, whoever the hell was there - Joan Baez or somebody - and it was very painful to 
me. Because I was trying to walk in the crowd, and here they were refusing to move to 
let the marchers through. I know later I got very angry with Guy Carawan who talked 
about the condoms in the churches and so on along the march, and that wasn’t all that 
really there was there. I felt that, well, I’ve always felt that about Guy - that he kind of 
takes the negative side of things. But, by then I knew a lot of people, I guess. Somehow, 
we would go back East to the festival. This time frame isn’t working out somehow, 
because that march was 1965. Maybe it was later I met them, I remember Pete was there, 
though I didn’t see him, I didn’t know him at that time. And as far as the big scene was, I 
was down there in the basement of the church, and there was a radio thing back and forth 
from the church to Selma. And late that night, when I turned that thing off, which I 
probably should not have done, I thought, “Well, it’s over,” because sometime right in 
there I heard one of the people on the phone saying, “And what have they done with the 
body?” It was Luisa, the woman who was murdered. 

EF: I’m not sure I know who you mean. 

FP: What was her name? The one person who was killed. 

EF: I’ll look it up. 

FP: They were probably trying to get a hold of us by radio and I turned out the call button. 

She was shot. It was an amazing thing, some of the funny episodes that happened. She 
had lent her car to anybody who wanted it for transportation back and forth, for supplies 
and everything. And I saw a doctor, a white northern doctor, who had ordered something 
to be brought, and the police stopped the car, and he said, “I’m a doctor - 1 have ordered 
it. They can’t stop.” He was in Alabama, they can, and did. While we were marching 
that first day, there was a man on a horse lathered, watching all these people [marching] 
together, black and white holding hands together, the look on that man’s face - he would 
have killed every one of us just in joy. It was such a terrible thing, the galloping that 
horse in white lather, hating every one of us so terribly. Well, anyhow, then about a day 
later, I guess, I came back. We - The black cab drivers took us to the trains and airports, 
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and they were risking a lot to do that. You didn’t, you went through a back door and 
you’d find the cabs waiting there for you. The back platform of wherever it was, because 
they weren’t supposed to take white passengers, but they did, from Atlanta, and I got to 
the plane and came back to San Francisco. 

EF: We got on to that; oh, you had been bitten by the performance bug, and you were 

going six months a year on the road, and this was a little later than that, right? 

FP: Yes. The Portable Folk Festival was ’71, ’72. 

EF: So, I am still trying to get you into this Flying Karamazov Brothers? 

FP: That’s quite a bit later. 

EF: That’s ’80s? 

FP: Yes, ’80s. 

EF: Okay, well let’s wait for that, then. Fet me go back to some of my other directions, 

if that’s okay, and we’ll see how long we want to go into them. We kind of left off 
when you retired. Part of what we’re talking about is during that period I guess, but 
was there anything that you wanted to say about being retired? Did your life 
change other than more time for the folk scene? 

FP: Well, I’ve always been active, or - it runs in the family I think, we’re people who do 

things, we don’t sit and contemplate that much. And I put in some of these, I guess 
they’re at the end of ’70 - and Portable Folk Festival probably was ’71, but - 

EF: So we sort of have been talking about your retirement, as it were. 

FP: If you could call it that, as I said in my last newsletter, “I work harder now than I ever did 

before, you know, except I don’t get paid for it.” Which is no longer entirely true but it 
certainly was at one time. 

EF: Well, we don’t have to really talk about it as a period in your life. We can just talk 

about what went on during those years some more. 

FP: Well, my daughter Carole had been going to U.C. Santa Cruz for graduate work. She 

was married, and it didn’t work out, but she was married for three years. And she was 
working under Norman O. Brown for a Ph.D. in psychology [philosophy], I guess. And 
part of what they had students do was travel, and she went around the world and fell in 
love with two islands - one of them being Japan and the other Ireland. She discovered 
that Ireland was offering a course for foreign students in Anglo-Irish literature - not 
Trinity, the other university there. And she came back here, and I thought U.C. Santa 
Cruz was offering her, you know, everything she wanted in a basket: teaching, assistant 
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teaching and everything. But she decided to go to Ireland. She has said since that she 
didn’t see how one could make a living as a philosopher. They didn’t see philosophers 
wanted in want ads much. So she got a degree in Anglo-Irish literature, and I went over 
in September for her graduation. 

EF: That would have been - 

FP: 1972. I went over a month early because one of the things about this house was that 

people, a lot of people, stayed here. You’ll find that it is said no folk singer hadn’t slept a 
night at 885 Clayton on the floor, and I’ve always said that isn’t true, there are more beds 
than that. But it was a stopping place. Rosalie Sorrels - she used to stay here a lot. I got 
to know, through Rosalie, I got to know Bruce Phillips. Both of them are very, very 
central in my development as an entertainer. I learned a lot from both of them, just 
watching them. You know they were very - with neither have I maintained a close 
relationship for various reasons, but they’re still people I know and see. But at one time, 

I would have said Bruce was one of my very best friends, top out of two or three people 
who were very important to me. It was through Bruce that I got involved with 
Chautauqua people, but that was roughly ’80, ’81 or maybe later. 

Meantime I am in England because of a couple of folkies from England who had spent a 
month here actually, a month in this house. They told me to come over, come over, so I 
did go, and I went to the Whitby Festival, which to my mind is a great festival. Whitby’s 
up on the North Sea, on the northeast coast of England. And I got to know a bunch of 
people that I still feel that I know - Alastair Anderson, but it wasn’t then so much that I 
guess that I got to know the Boys of the Lough, but for the first few years they played, 
they stayed here in my house when they were in San Francisco. Ali Bain, Cathal - all of 
them didn’t sing [at the Festival] but there was always open singing. I didn’t do an awful 
lot but apparently it was what my friend said in that English way, “It went down very 
well,” which means that you were great. So I got to know people, and even then I think a 
couple of them asked me to come and sing at their clubs, and I probably did. In a sense I 
got, just that one Festival, got to know people in England, so that when I went back - 1 
still go back - 1 can get bookings. I don’t really try. 

EF: And your daughter, meanwhile, stayed in Ireland. 

FP: Well, yes, but this was before her graduation. This was in August. I spent the month of 

August mostly in England, went over for her graduation in September and then we had 
agreed that we would go hitchhiking, which we did in October, I think it was. In 
November we were going, we did some hitchhiking through Europe, down into Morocco. 
We didn’t hitchhike in Morocco. We took cheap buses. Then we were up at - it’s gotten 
into December already - we were up at Malaga, one of the places on the Mediterranean 
coast, and she decided that she just had to get back to Ireland because she was planning to 
go and study pottery in Japan, and she wasn’t getting her mail, and one thing and another. 
And I just stayed in Spain, and went on by myself. I hitchhiked on up to Barcelona, and I 
stayed there for, I would say a week or more, and I told her that I would be in Ireland for 
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Christmas, so then I hitchhiked up. From Barcelona I decided I had to go to Andorra 
because of Malvina’s song. Malvina Reynolds’s song. Malvina and I had gotten to be 
good friends. “I Want to Go to Andorra,” she wrote that song - so I thought that I have to 
go to Andorra. I want to say it was quite a day hitchhiking up through the Pyrenees. I 
spent the night in this little central town there whose name I can’t remember, at the 
moment. And I had the most wonderful passport at that time - it was later stolen. It was 
like an accordion - it was one of these that they kept all these different countries I have 
been in. And I really wanted a stamp from Andorra, so I could prove I had been there so 
I went to the main office, whatever the hell it was. And a rather puzzled young woman 
said, well yes, she thought they did have something and somewhere in the office - it was 
the size of this room. She hunted around, found one in a drawer, and dutifully stamped 
my passport. And I sent Malvina a card, because I thought she had to get a card from 
Andorra. I don’t think she ever was impressed as much as I thought she should be, that I 
would go to all that trouble. 

I went on down, hitchhiked up through France, and had several interesting adventures it 
would take a book to tell about. But I was picked up finally by a young truck driver, who 
was also a hitchhiker so he understood about things like that. And he took me clear up to 
- one night I think we went to Chartres again. And I think he paid for the lodging that 
night, I wouldn’t be surprised. He had been hitchhiking up in Scandinavia and had his 
wallet stolen and had to come back and earn some money to go on the road again. So he 
understood, and he took me to - not Dieppe - sorry I can’t remember these names, but 
there is, it’s one that’s well known, there is a ferry over to England from here, and the 
youth hostel, which is where I always stayed was at youth hostels, wasn’t open but they 
actually let me stay there that night. Coming up through France was incredible - there 
was all these markers or where - as they had chased Hitler out, where the Americans had 
come in all through France up there. Maybe the name will come to me later. 

And I went on up - 1 did get the ferry the next day; there was a strike or something. Went 
over in England, and went up to London, and Vera Johnson’s place was a place I could 
stay. I don’t know if she was in the country or not, but it didn’t matter. Her landlady 
knew me by then, I’d been in and out so much, stayed in London and bought a bunch of 
books. And then I hitchhiked up to Holyhead; that night was an incredible night. God, 
what a night. I didn’t get there until pretty late, but the ferry didn’t - again, I was picked 
up by someone who was just sympathetic. I could have made it walking I think because 
it was late at night and there was no traffic. I got picked up by a young cab driver, who 
had let me out at the edge of Holyhead, the town, because he said the cab drivers had 
always agreed among them they wouldn’t pick up hitchhikers. And took the ferry from 
Holyhead over to Dun Laoghaire and into Dublin. I think it was the morning of 
December 20. It was an incredible thing. Dublin at that time was blue, because of 
burning peat, that sweet, sweet, blue smell of peat. The air is literally blue; you could cut 
it in blocks and sell it, I think. But nowadays, they don’t let people burn coal any more, 
or peat. 
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But, here I am in Dublin, trying to figure out where the hell I am going to wherever 
Carole was staying or wherever I am going to stay. And the moon was just going down 
on one end of the street on which I’m walking, and the sun was just coming up at the 
other end of the street at 8 o’clock in the morning. Fantastic vision. There was no one on 
the street, there ’d be no one on the street in Dublin at 8:00 o’clock in the morning, for 
Christ’s sake, nobody did anything until 10 or so. But a postman came along, and I asked 
him if I was going towards Balls Bridge and I was, so I kept going - my pack, and 
carrying the guitar through all of this. And so I got there, and Carole, who had now been 
around the world, encouraged me to look into it. Because I wanted to, and yet without 
her encouragement, I don’t think I would have ever made it. So, I did, I got a - she and I 
had a thing we did - we lived on $3 a day while we were hitchhiking in Europe. $ 1 for 
lodge, $1 for food and $1 for stamps and miscellaneous. But even in 1972 that took some 
doing. But I continued on this agenda, living on $3 a day. I found a bus that went out of 
London to New Delhi for $250 - it’s not uncommon. It’s like Green Tortoise or 
something. 

EF: Oh. My goodness. 

FP: They had them in London, these cheap buses. This was called the Ali Baba Tour, it was 

as I remember supposed to take three months traveling around from London to New 
Delhi. I think it was £100 at that time. It came out to about $250. You could sleep on 
the bus, and there were a lot of butane stoves and we could cook. It was supposed to take 
three months - it took four. The bus kept breaking down, which was really very nice - 
spent a week in Baghdad, and various places I wouldn’t have had a chance to be in so 
long. Going around the world is something everybody should do, particularly at a cheap 
level. If you fly around and stay at fancy hotels, you might as well stay in Topeka, 
Kansas, as far as I am concerned. But it was really great. Many things stand out in my 
mind. Going to Petra, and we were in Beirut for quite a while. The whole world seemed 
to blow up behind us, though. I’m sure it’s been a long time since anyone’s gotten a 
cheap bus in London and driven across the country to New Delhi. There’s another whole 
book - The Lost City of Petra - the one that’s carved into the sandstone. Oh, god, what a 
place. [Unintelligible] 

We went back through Syria, Iraq, Iran. Bus breaking down. If it hadn’t been for the bus 
- the people on the bus were interesting. I was the only American, the only kind of tourist 
in a way. Not entirely. There was one man - awful character - outpost of the empire, 
who was going for the adventure. A lot of them were poor kids out of like Liverpool 
going to Australia to get work, where you could at that time, at least. There were jobs, 
and God knows there were none in England. And there were a number of Australians 
going home. Although how many of us were there, I don’t remember. But, no, there was 
one young man from Scotland who I had a letter from just the other day. Alan Fletcher. 
We got to be good friends, partly because as the bus kept breaking down and it wasn’t 
meeting schedules, and the driver was really a flake - he’d pretend like he knew this 
route, and it turned out he had never been there in his life. In Kabul, which was a city 
incidentally I loved, he said, “The trip’s over.” He couldn’t go on. And there were what, 
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eight - how many? George Watt, goddamn. I have a thing from George Watt also. He 
was an Englishman just going along for the fun of it. I have never seen him since, but we 
still exchange regular cards. He was really a sweetie pie. Myself, Alan Fletcher, old 
Outpost of Empire, the driver, and a young woman on the thing, a nice Welsh young 
woman, there were maybe as many as eight of us - 1 don’t remember for sure - who did 
go on the trip. The only reason I stayed in Kabul was it turned out as an American every 
now and then I needed visas, which the others didn’t. And so I had to wait until the 
office opened and go get a visa. So I was in Kabul about a week. It was a lovely place. 

EF: The bus went on? 

FP: No, no. 

EF: The bus waited. 

FP: The bus was there. Well, what happened - it sounds stupid; there were all these cameras. 

Everybody on the bus had cameras; I didn’t. But he had registered them all together, and 
then all these other people went on, and we get to the border, and where are these twenty 
cameras? He’d sold them! He had to go back and buy twenty cheap cameras in order to 
get us out of the country. So, we were in Peshwar for a couple of days, too, it’s a border 
town there. And one of the people got very, very ill, and I was kind of nursing her, and 
then I went and ate very foolishly, and I got very, very ill, too. Lasted about twenty-four 
hours fortunately for me, but oh, god, whatever it was. Being a healthy, country girl, it 
didn’t last long, but it was bad while it lasted. 

EF: So, did the bus make it to Delhi? 

FP: Yes, it did. It made it up to Kashmir, Srinagar; because that was all on the agenda. And 

though there were only a few of us left, we said, this was only the - let’s go, maybe two 
weeks later. Spent a week on the lake up there, in Kashmir. That’s a beautiful place, it 
was. This was ’73 then; all this was going on in ’73. We actually left London in 
February, I think it was. February, March, April, May, June, I spent some time in 
Lahore, summer, hot, oh boy. In Afghanistan, I loved Afghanistan. Going down the very 
famous road that goes from Afghanistan to Pakistan - it’s a very famous pass, seen lots of 
wars - desert country. Khyber, that’s it. I was sitting up on top of this bus. We opened 
the thing, Alan and I and a couple of other people, we sat up there all the way down the 
Khyber Pass. 

EF: And what did you do once the bus part ended? And there you are in New Delhi, 

right? 

FP: Well, yes and no. What happened was that, we went up to Kashmir and then we went 

back, came back down and went up to Nepal. I was in Katmandu for about a week. 
Rented a bicycle, and went all over the place, that was a lot of fun. A wonderful, 
interesting place, fascinating. All of it was. You see, up until you get about to Budapest, 
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no - the last city this side, what used to be called Constantinople, everything’s the same. 
Europe is on the same trip as the U.S. It’s all rather dull and uninteresting. But from 
then on things are different. It’s a different world. Everybody should do it. It’s really 
very, very different. Nepal - sure every place has its - you know people talk about India 
and how awful and how poor it is, and god knows it’s true. But you kind of have to 
accept it. You’re not going to change the thing singlehanded. I budgeted myself even 
out of my $3, 1 thought I will give away 10 percent, and give that much money to the 
beggars, and it was gone, it was gone. Walked by me I guess. 

So we didn’t get to New Delhi on the bus. The bus had started to go like this - [gestures] 

- and to get from the back to the front you went up a hill and down a hill. The frame was 
breaking up. And finally, the bus was just plain abandoned, somewhere, god knows, in 
northern India. But it had been to some incredible places and incredible things. Going 
up into Kashmir and then up into Nepal was really something. Those mountains 
themselves. There again, it was the only time in my life that I thought, “Well, any minute 
might be my last.” Because of those narrow roads, and you could see where they slipped 
away. And the women and children working, breaking rocks to mend them. Those rocks, 
they carried in little baskets on their head - generations, grandparents were probably 
doing the same thing, and their grandchildren are probably doing it now. At any minute, 
you’d think this bus could go. And down there, a couple, three hundred feet, was nothing 
but rocks and water. Well, if you go, you go. You’d just have to look at it that way. I 
was not - 

EF: The bus didn’t go that way, yes? It died of itself. 

FP: The bus died on the way down from Nepal after we got back out of Nepal and died, 

somewhere, I don’t know where, so we took the train into New Delhi and parted 
company, thank goodness. 

EF: How did you get back to San Francisco? 

FP: Well, I had agreed to meet a couple of young friends of mine at the Ashram of Sai Baba, 

so I took a train - 1 stayed in New Delhi maybe a week, I don’t know - ate mangoes, had a 
good time. I remember once when the temperature was 120° Celsius or something, 
thinking, “Can I walk in this heat?” To my delight, I found I could walk for several 
blocks in that heat without falling over dead. I took a train, which was quite an adventure 
in itself. The compartment - a compartment has six people in it - it’s somewhat smaller 
than this bay window, and it has a bench, and you sit on the bench, and your knees were 
almost touching. And then at night, there are two other benches that come out, and there 
are six people who each sleep on one tier. But I met people - there was a bunch of guys - 
about three of the people who were airplane mechanics, and we had a good time, and a 
good talk. It was really great. They got a month off every now and then they go visit 
their families. So we went down to Bangalore and other people on that train were going 
also up to the Ashram. It’s amazing to me how people even in New Delhi, when I was 
getting the ticket, had said that when they heard I was going to Bangalore, they said, 
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“Well, Sai Baba wasn’t there right then, he’d gone up to Puta Parti.” He’s been my 
buddy ever since. So, we get off the train, and people who live there dashing for a bus or 
something going up to the Puta Parti, to the Ashram, where I spent at least a week again, 
on that Ashram. Also, life’s enriching and life changing experiences, to some extent. 

My friends weren’t there; they had come back to San Francisco. 

EF: Yeah? 

FP: Yes. Then I went up to Calcutta, after I spent this time in the Ashram. I took another 

train up to Calcutta, and it was - Calcutta, the only hostel was the Salvation Army place, 
but it was a place where you met the people coming from that part of India - Asia, and the 
people like myself going. And I met a couple of girls who had been there and they told 
me of a great place to say in Malay, and boy were they ever right. You just exchanged 
information going by. It was a fantastic thing that happened there, that night at that place 
there, there were three Martin guitars there - can you believe it? 

EF: How long altogether were you in India, would you say? 

FP: A month, at least a month. 

EF: And when you said the Ashram was life changing. What about it was? 

FP: I think that I believed perhaps more in paranormal - is that the word? - aspects of life, in 

reality, than I would have before. The young woman I met there and with whom I spent a 
lot of time, telling me her experience. Also, the kids I was supposed to meet the things 
they had seen things that happened. Sai Baba has power, I think people do, being looked 
as an avatar, and probably he is. I think he is a person who has just power that most of us 
may have hidden somewhere but don’t use. 

EF: One thing that strikes me when I think of Americans sort of trekking into Nepal and 

India in the ’60s and ’70s is the use of hallucinogens and drugs. Was that part of 
either the folk scene or your travel scene at all? 

FP: Uh, I think maybe in the ’60s it was, from what people tell me now, that there was drug 

use, but I was unaware of it. You aren’t aware of what you don’t want to know about 
maybe. I don’t know what it was. If there was drug use here, I would not have approved 
it here. Yes, people would smoke marijuana. I suppose I had three or four puffs of 
marijuana in my whole life. I did have one experience in Nepal, in Katmandu, sitting 
around this table, and people were passing around what I thought was a joint, and I 
wanted to be like the other girls, and I took a couple of puffs of this thing, and what I did 
not realize is that hashish is so very, you know, like bread, you just go into a store and 
bought some, and this joint had hashish in it. And I knew something was wrong, 
something was happening. So, as I left the table, somebody said to me, “Are you 
alright?” And I said, “Yeah, I am alright.” I had rented sort of a closet just across the 
street from this popular trekky or whatever cafe, and when I got into the place where I 
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was, I heard this incredible music. I think it may have been real. There was someone 
there who did have some jazz records, but I was hearing something that nonnal hearing 
would not pick up. Also, I was hearing this jazz quartet - every instrument was so — I 
can understand how people, musicians, use marijuana. Sometimes I think I would like to 
try that, but I never get around to it. And I am so susceptible personally to drugs and 
medicine. Whenever I take medicine, I have to take very little, because my body wants 
about a quarter of what you give the ordinary child or something. But that was 
interesting. 

EF: But that was not part of your life-changing experience? 

FP: [Laughing] No, no, no. I went up and laid on my bench in this closet I had rented, and 

that was that. But no, I was never around a drug scene. I have been around people who 
have been. Like this girl telling me what her experience had been and what had 
happened to her at the Ashram. 

EF: After the month in India, did you come directly back to the States? 

FP: No, you couldn’t get through Burma, so I had to fly to Bangkok, and I’d say I spent about 

a week in Bangkok - fascinating place. Then I started to hitchhike down through 
Thailand. Hitchhiking is lousy in Thailand, I will tell you this. I had some really weird 
people picking me up. But it’s a little bit like Ireland, where you get picked up - one 
person who picked me was a nun, and that was nice. I spent two, three days at her place. 
But first, at the top of Malay, I forgot about it - 1 am still in Malay. I went to this place 
these girls had told me about where you could get one of these grass shacks for $2 or 3 a 
day, which was a little over my budget, and I spent about three days there, and I needed 
it. It was the warm, warm, warm China Sea and the beautiful sand. I spent about three 
days there, and after India, after a month of India, you needed three days. In Malay I 
spent - Thailand is north of Malay isn’t it? Yes. I got out of Thailand first. I had a great 
time there going out on to this island and all around. 

What happened was about the third or fourth day I was trying to hitchhike out of 
Thailand - what you do when you’re traveling like that, you want the most inexpensive 
place to stay, you go to the bus or train station, and there are lots of people telling you to 
come to their place - it’s the cheapest. So that’s the way you find cheap lodging, which I 
did. And then I went across to get a bowl of soup, and there was a young man, sitting a 
table away, and he came over and asked did I mind if he talked. I said no. Turned out he 
was a policeman, and I wonder if I was totally unexpected, in a way, because what he 
said was that the balance of the country had a curfew, it was in the hands of communists, 
it was very dangerous, and he wanted me to get on a train from there. So I did. I went on 
a train the rest of the way out of that country. 

Now, Malay is the one that is great hitchhiking. Thailand was terrible hitchhiking. 

Malay is as good as Ireland. Just marvelous. And my main adventure was going from 
the main town over to, up over the mountains to Kuantan, I think the name of it was. I 
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was standing in the road, and this truck started to go by and it - GRRRRR - came back. 
The guy was driving it looked at me and said, “Kuantan,” so I got up there. There were 
three of us on this bench that served as a seat on this truck. Got up to the top, he stopped 
the truck and said, “Ten minutes.” So I wandered around and bought some wild bananas 
and ate them. He was stopping to eat. And in ten minutes we were off again, down 
through the jungle, and when we got to this town, he looked at me and he said, 

“Kuantan.” So I got down and found a hostel, I stayed there for several days because I 
went up to another - as far as you can go, to the border, I didn’t realize it at the time - and 
visited [towns] where they make a lot of batik, under the houses, in terrible conditions. 
And I got run into by a bicycle. 

EF: You got run into by a bicycle? 

FP: Yes. 

EF: Were you hurt? 

FP: Yes I was. It laid my arm open; it really did. And I thought I was going to lose my poor 

old arm. But the care I got was incredible. I’m taking up so much time. Telling all this, 
but then again it’s so interesting. Here I am standing there on the street corner with my 
skin hanging down, bleeding, looking around and wondering what I should do. And a 
woman came along. She took my bag and took me by the linger, and led me off to a little 
emergency place. The emergency place looked at it and they called a rickshaw or 
something and took me out to the hospital. I’m lying on a couch thing in the hospital, and 
there was this tiny little, 4 foot 10 inches at the most or smaller, very dark young woman 
who trained as a nurse, either in England or the U.S., and spoke good English. She 
started to be comforting to me, and I started to cry for the first time. She was just - well, 
they sewed me up and bandaged me up and told me to come back in a couple of days. 

And I was staying in - in a number of these countries where I stayed, they didn’t have, 
these two countries, Thailand and Malay, they don’t have hostels much, and you go to the 
Hindu temples and stay free. So I went back to one of my free Hindu temples, and I 
stayed in there I’d say maybe close to a week because of my ann. When I went out, she 
fixed me up a box of all kinds of stuff to take care of my ann, and they said to go up to 
[Johar Babaru], whatever it is between Malay and Singapore, to get the stitches out in 
about a week, which I did. I was in Singapore maybe a week or two. But I went back up 
to this hospital to get the stitches out, and nobody spoke English, and I did, and so I 
pointed to my arm, and they pointed me down the hall. I went in, point to my arm, and 
somebody took the stitches out. 

During all this time, here I am in Malay, where men still have multiple wives, and places 
they still run to the princes, and this that and the other - not at any time did anyone ask 
me my name, did they ask me if I was insured, did they ask me how much money I could 
pay. They simply took care of me. Medical care is free, or was in Malay. No one ever 
said, “Who’s your insurance carrier, what’s your name, where are you from?” I have 
been very impressed by that ever since. 
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EF: And you got good care? 

FP: Yes. I got good care. 

EF: So, did you - I want to get you back to the United States! 

FP: Okay, all right, so do I. I started looking for cheap ways to get back to the country. Here 

I am in Singapore, which is a clean place - they don’t want any hippies or long hairs or 
any of those - oh, uptight. Even though the youth hostel had been closed, but I was able - 
because of all these hippies coming through smoking dope, with long hair, but I was able 
to find an inexpensive place, and when I went back up to Malay to get the stitches out - 1 
hitchhiked, by the way, down the east coast of Malay, which simply wasn’t done. It 
worked out great. I left my guitar and everything in this hotel and stuff when I went back 
up. When I went back up, I carried a pack just about this big, and I spent about a week in 
Malay, because by that time, I had made my reservations on a Norwegian tramp steamer 
to get to Vancouver, B.C., and I had a week to wait, so I went back up to Malay. With 
this pack that size - [gestures], 

EF: That’s small. 

FP: It’s about - it’s probably somewhat less than a foot square. 

EF: So, then you went back to Singapore to get the steamer. 

FP: Yes. Getting that was quite something. I had, I discovered I had with me - well, the folk 

club had been misinformed, fortunately that I was stuck in Kabul. They thought it was 
financial. I stuck in Kabul because the goddamn bus was broken down and I had to get a 
visa. But they did a benefit and sent me a couple hundred dollars. 

EF: Did it get to you? 

FP: And one of the folkies - god, I got rich in Kabul - one of the fo Ikies also sent me a couple 

of hundred dollars. And here I am suddenly rich; I got all this money and trading it. Of 
course, all the money is always changed illegally, and it really worked out fine. 
Fortunately, I had a light bag, but I am carrying several hundred dollars. But I always 
never carried anything, I wore old jeans like this, and I never had anything that showed. I 
walked around looking poor, with this bloody leg thing, with all the money in it. And 
here I am in Singapore where I suddenly need for my transportation back, I suddenly 
need about $800 or $900; I have maybe $500 on my body. I had a Bank of America card. 
I didn’t know, I had forgotten about it. It was expired on July 3 1 ; I walked into a Bank of 
America in Singapore on July 30 and got me two hundred dollars. So I scraped up the 
money, got on this - there were twelve passengers on this steamer. And I don’t remember 
how long it took - oh, yes, we went up to - by that time I had been in Hong Kong, or had I 
- no, the steamer must have gone to Hong Kong. I had about a week there. Fantastic. We 
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went up to Japan and we were there for a week. I got off at the first stop and I went over 
to Kyoto, and I spent most of my time in Japan, in Kyoto, where all those gardens and 
things are. I got their brochure of what to see and I checked off every one of them. It 
was worth it too. And then I picked up the freighter again, probably in Yokohama or 
some such place. And ended up in Vancouver, and got to know the crew, and had a good 
time. I had a birthday on that steamer; it was September now. 

EF: Do you remember what year that must have been? 

FP: It was ’73. 

EF: So you were fifty-eight now? 

FP: Yes. I will say that now and then that people were surprised at this seventy-two-year-old 

woman hitchhiking? 

EF: Then, you weren’t seventy-two? 

FP: No, fifty-seven or fifty-eight. I got to Vancouver, and I went and took a bus down to 

Seattle, stayed with some friends there, and I hitchhiked over to my sister’s place in 
Grand Coulee, Washington. A couple of experiences I had hitchhiking made me realize 
that I am not going to hitchhike in the U.S. But in any case - a young male coming on to 
me - 1 couldn’t believe it - son of a bitch. I just got out of the bloody car. Another 
experience I had was with this older man - people will tell you things they need to tell 
you, because they know they will never see you again. I remember this old man telling 
me his whole life. He was in an old truck that went about ten miles an hour - it was a 
great day. Then I borrowed the money from my sister to get back here to San Francisco. 
On the day the full club was meeting, they checked to make sure I was going to be here, 
and there was a great crowd. 

EF: You just walked in! Wonderful. 

FP: That was 1973. 

EF: I am going to pause for a second. 

FP: God, you see, I go on. It was really then that I became a traveling folkie and booked 

myself, ’71, or ’72 - going off to the Portables, and then going over to England. I was on 
the road for sixteen months total. 

EF: This whole trip? 

FP: This whole trip. From the time I left San Francisco to the time I got back was sixteen 

months at least. I got back here in September 1973, and that’s when I really would take 
my little Saab, which my daughter had given me her Saub, which had cost $3,000 new, 
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two stroke, and I took out the right front seat and put a bed in it and for my many years, I 
would drive east and then drive back. I would work, I worked some major festivals - 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Philadelphia, and - 

EF: Did you ever have an agent booking you? Or did you do that all yourself? 

FP: I did it all myself. Getting an agent, you’ve got to be a big shot. You’ve got to be really 

important. I would say those who may have one now - certainly Phillips did - but I never 
did. I am sure a lot of people, I got a lot of encouragement and a lot of help along from 
people. I got to know a lot of the other folkies. I got to know Frankie Armstrong, who is 
still one of my best friends. I had a tape from her the other day; I have to answer it, it’s in 
my desk, make a tape for Frankie, you know, she’s blind, did you know that? 

EF: I didn’t know that. 

FP: Frankie Annstrong? Well, she’s had an operation; she’s had some sight back. 

EF: You mentioned earlier getting to know Malvina Reynolds. How did that happen? 

FP: Well, I would say in the ’40s, after the war, the labor school, politics. You know I’ve 

never belonged to anything much, but my gut reaction to the capitalist system is it doesn’t 
work. A lot of people love to argue with me about that. You just get to know people 
who are working in the same area, like folkies know each other. 

EF: There’s some parallels between Malvina Reynolds’s and your careers in the sense of 

both coming to folk performance later in life, say in your mid-life. Was she any 
kind of a model or inspiration, or was it just sort of a coincidence? 

FP: I am sure it had an effect on me. Because I certainly learned a lot of her songs, and I still 

sing a lot of her songs. Her husband had been very active in the union, he was a 
carpenter, Bud. How did I get to know these people? I don’t know. You were in the 
same place at the same time; maybe it’s a peace - rally, maybe it’s a peace meeting; it’s 
the American Friends, or whatever. When my daughter Carole was about thirteen, I 
thought, “What do you do, in a way anyway she got connected with a group, the 
American Friends, the Quakers, and for a couple of years, they had a wonderful - they did 
marvelous, marvelous things, the Quakers, with this particular youth group. The kids 
would make up questionnaires and go from door to door. 

EF: I remember your telling me about that earlier. 

FP: When she made that trip to New York. Okay. 

EF: Let me, on this, let me just follow up on a question I had. Is it too hard a question to 

say what music has been most influential - I don’t mean the tradition of the hymns 
and the church - but in terms of songwriters and music that you’ve performed, is 
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there anyone in particular, or particular songs that strike you as either life changing 
or really important, or particular musicians? 

FP: Well, there’s so many good musicians and there’s so many people that I think of, that I - 

[End Tape 4 - Side 2 (B)] 
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EF: This is Estelle Freedman in San Francisco on June 7, 1993, in a final interview with 

Faith Petrie, and I just explained that there is a large area of questions I want to 
begin with about the impact of social movements. Faith, in talking about your past 
in the 1930s, being politicized, radicalized, in terms of civil rights activism - we 
talked last time about that. One thing that struck me was that for people in my 
generation, the 1960s was a turning point and an entry into political radicalism and 
political events. But for you there was more continuity; it wasn’t necessarily a 
turning point, just because a lot of new people, say, came into folk music or came 
into the anti-war movement. And I wondered if that rang true for you, historically. 
That is, was there more continuity in your life in terms of your political 
involvements or did the rise of these movements, particularly the anti-Vietnam war 
movement and the women’s movement, change your life in any ways that you can 
remember? 

FP: Well, I think that it was just a continuum, because all my life has been focused on my 

feeling that there is a need for radical change. And one of the things perhaps I discovered 
in there, in the 1930s certainly, I thought that I, and my generation, were brand new. 
Nobody had ever thought of these things before, that’s what you think in college, and that 
you would have it all settled and wrapped up, you know, in a very short time. And the 
discovery somewhere in life as I grew older that I was simply part of the continuum, that 
societies for hundreds and hundreds and thousands of years have always had people who 
were that cutting edge, or whatever you want to call it, the spear point, or whatever, of 
people who tried to make the world a better place and make life better for most humans. 
And I have, I may have said earlier in this, that “keeping that dream alive,” and I used the 
tenn before Martin Luther King - I’m not just adapting it from his “I have a dream” - that 
“our,” myself and the thousands of women before me upon whose shoulders somebody 
said we stand. 

EF: The women on whose shoulders we stand - 

FP: And men, too, of course, are, it’s always been going on; I mean, you take any examples, 

Sojourner Truth, or take the Diggers - that wonderful song - [unintelligible] - 1 think it 
was. And 1648 or earlier, of the Peasants Revolt, where the song “Die Gedanken Sin 
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Frei” comes from. I know where I was trying to go - the fact that we keep it alive is in 
itself our triumph. Without us, it would all - kids would still be working in the mines and 
the sweatshops and all. Because you get, people get old and think, “I thought it was 
going to be better. I thought I would have it done, we’d accomplished all this.” And a lot 
of them get very discouraged and down in the mouth because they don’t see it as any 
better, so I say that, what I just said, that our triumph may be simply keeping it alive. 

EF: In the particular struggle period that I was thinking about, that is when, oh, the 

summer of love in San Francisco and all the hippies come in and the folk music 
revival and the anti-war movement and the women’s movement - can you remember 
how you felt about this sort of new influx of youth into those both cultural and 
political movements? Or did it feel more like more of the same or did it feel 
significantly different? 

FP: Well, I didn’t get involved with the hippies and all of that. I was working full-time and 

riding to Richmond every day pretty much, and also driving around California quite a lot 
in my job, which I certainly enjoyed. The summer of love was a few blocks away, but it 
did not impact my life at all as far as I know. 

EF: How about the anti-war movement? 

FP: Well, there again, I have never been any other way. You just kept on keeping on. 

EF: How about the emergence of the women’s movement? 

FP: Well, that did have an effect. 

EF: Could you talk about that? 

FP: That had, people have frequently said that I contributed here. No way, but what I got was 

very, very liberating and important. The, well, just to read some of the articles in the 
little brochures and magazines, and things, and various sources. 

EF: Do you remember any? 

FP: Well, I didn’t know about the killing of women in the Middle Ages, where the women 

were, just millions of them were killed. I hadn’t, that’s never taught, I had no knowledge 
of that at all. That was just one outstanding example. We grow up. You see, history, as 
is so often said, is the most, well, the teaching of history is the most radical, dangerous 
thing that you can do. So that the antiseptic stuff was poured down kids throats in school 
and high school. It’s terrible, even in college they teach you lies. I remember saying, I 
realize that they had lied to me. So, yes, I got a lot from the women’s movement. 
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EF: Can you remember any particular authors or books or titles of articles or even just 

subject matter aside from women’s history that, sort of, the light bulbs went on, or 
that significantly impacted you? 

FP: Well, I am sure it happened often enough. 

EF: Or hearing a speaker or reading a poem or anything like that, or even a song? 

FP: Well, a lot of the songs, of course, as I so often say, songs are where truth lies, where true 

history lies. 

EF: Or can you remember even the first time that you felt there is something new going 

on here in terms of women? Was there a moment at which you can remember 
either a conversation with a friend or reading a book? 

FP: No, I don’t remember any great illumination. [Laughing] 

EF: How about the term “feminist”? Do you remember when, if at all, it became a term 

that you would have used about yourself? 

FP: I think my whole education there was gradual, a bit here and a bit there. I never studied 

particularly; it seemed I picked up bits here and there, and I think I would probably go, 
“That’s right, of course that’s right,” you know. 

EF: Yes, it made sense. 

FP: When I was still quite young, I can remember talking with a very dear friend, and her 

testing this ground, saying that, “Was there really any fundamental difference between 
men and women?” And something I had decided years ago, there is none. Basically, 
there is a human being, and then this sex differentiation is, I think, really secondary. I 
used to think that women were a lot better than men, smarter, and actually more decent 
human beings. I don’t think that any longer, I am sorry to say. I think that the fact we 
are allowed to nurture, we’re taught a little bit to respect others and pick up after 
ourselves, and so on, has been to our advantage. At one time I thought even that women 
are much luckier than men because we are allowed to be open to love and to care for the 
children, and men, in this society, I mean in this culture - if you want to use the world 
culture, very advisedly - you know all that macho shit. All that dehumanization that men 
get. But unfortunately, women are just as vulnerable. Here they want to go out and leam 
how to fly airplanes and drop bombs on other women and children. And to me it just, 
well, my mind reels and boggles; I just can’t understand it. Oh, they’re going to be like 
men. What an aim in life! 

EF: I notice that a lot of the songs that you have recorded have a consciousness about 

women’s history, and a consciousness about women, and I wondered if that was 
coincident with when you began recording, or if it - 
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FP: No. That on tape is totally women. And I thought that a lot of women today took it for 

granted, as I tried to call it, “As We Were.” They didn’t know how things had been. 

They sort of took it for granted, and I thought that a little history wouldn’t do any harm. 

EF: I want to ask in a second more about the recording, getting into doing a recording, 

but I want to backtrack to something you said when we started talking about the 
women’s movement, and that you said that rather your contribution to the women’s 
movement, you thought about its contribution to you and what you’ve gotten from 
it. In what way, if any, do you think your life is different because of the revival of 
the women’s movement? 

FP: Well, I feel that, to some extent, I was right all the time. That’s kind of arrogant, and that 

isn’t the whole thing. I felt a lot of support; I was glad to learn the things that I learned. 

EF: Support from other women do you mean? 

FP: Well, the ideas, I guess. It’s very freeing, you know, it frees up. 

EF: How? 

FP: I was raised, as I think I may have said earlier, to believe that you had to do anything a 

man told you to do. My father, you know, had life and death as far as I was concerned, 
he could shoot me or anything. God, a lot of crazy, horrible situations, I am sure simply 
by thinking that I was obligated, that I had to do these things. Because a man told me to. 
Well, I am still a person who [if] somebody wants something, I am going to try to see that 
they get it, and I spend endless hours sending out songs, and this that and the other, that 
people ask me for. So, trying to meet these needs, I have to do this to the point of a 
neurosis, I think sometimes - [laughing] - and yet it gives me a great deal of pleasure 
when it’s songs and music. A woman gave me a list yesterday at the Free Festival. I 
guess she was at the workshop I did, and she said she worked with the seniors and senior 
enters, and I said sure I would send them to her. Well, there’s an hour so, you know, of 
work at the minimum. But I am really glad to do it, but I do feel also that after 
everything else, I come first. And that I do not take time, I am a workaholic doing this; I 
do not take time for, to choose to do some of the things that I think would be. 

Well, yesterday, you heard me say that I would have to be five persons living at once, 
right? To do all the things that I wanted to do. And I got to thinking about that again, 
and I thought, what are those five? I would spend more time walking on the beach and 
hiking in the mountains, and reading books, and working in the garden. Those are all 
kind of relaxing, very healthy things. I certainly would spend more time with music. I 
would spend more time with friends. And it’s good that I am kind of a generalist, and 
like to do a lot of different things. I love fixing things; I love working with my hands; I 
have a kind of a workshop in the basement. I spent quite a lot of time down there. Don’t 
so much anymore. Probably should have been, as a career - if I had had a chance earlier 
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on - 1 would probably have been either a dancer - 1 was very good at it but it was sinful - 
or an engineer. I really enjoy inventing things, fixing things, and again I fix things to the 
point of, again, I would say I am neurotic about fixing things. I see something that 
doesn’t work, and I am going to make it work. Maybe I told you this, when we were in 
Selma and some four hundred, five hundred people got arrested. Well, it was more than 
Selma could cope with even, and we were put into what was the Black Recreation Center, 
did I tell you this story? 

EF: You didn’t mention it. 

FP: Didn’t I? It was the Black Recreation Center. And the way I reacted to the tension of that 

episode: There were about five toilets, and to my horror - 1 had heard of this but I didn’t 
believe it - there was a bar across the back, just a big brown bar, so that a person sitting 
on the toilet could not sit upright. I read about that they did that sort of thing - they did 
that sort of thing. Well of those five toilets - 1 think when only about one was working - 
so I fixed the others. It was a very simple thing, you know, the chain, and it was simple 
stuff. It was nothing. 

EF: Now, I am going to tie that back to what you were saying a second ago, that you had 

been raised to believe that you had to do what a man told you. 

FP: Yes, that’s true. 

EF: And, a lot of women are taught that they can’t fix things, that they can’t do 

plumbing or that they can’t do engineering and things like that. Was this something 
that you had throughout your life - this sense that, “I can do it, and it’s okay for me 
to do it,” or were you going to say something before about a change? I wasn’t sure 
when you said that you had been taught that you had to do what a man wanted, but 
then was there a difference with the women’s movement, or was that just you all 
along? 

FP: Well, that’s a good question. I think it was more or less me all along. I think I have 

gotten worse about - this compulsive need to fix something that I can see somewhere. 

My daughter told me I’d garden clear down, and she’d find me at Golden Gate Park. 
[Laughing] This doing things, I’d pick up stuff, tend the neighbor’s plants. But I’m 
trying to remember. I remember - actually, my mother for all of her many shortcomings, 

I think she did give me the idea that I could do anything I wanted to do. I don’t know just 
how, but somehow it harks back in my mind, that somehow that was put in, that I could 
go ahead and do it, particularly if I didn’t get married. You know, she was so against 
marriage; marriage was economic slavery, as I said before in the tape. She was quite 
right. Even today, some of the women stay in relationships or get into them, for the worst 
of all possible reasons. 
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EF: Is there anything about, this line of question, before I move onto another area, that 

you want to say in terms of what credit you’d give to the women’s movement or 
criticisms of the women’s movement of the 1970s and ‘80s, in terms of your life? 

FP: Well, I have felt certainly if it’s a pendulum of - and I think Janet Smith wrote a song 

about it, expressing the same idea - that, okay, you go so far out sometimes, that you’re 
out there, and what you’re doing is absurd and wrong, but that’s all right, what do you 
expect? I don’t put that down. Certainly people make mistakes, you’re breaking through 
all these barriers and stuff. Just the other night - who the hell was I talking to? Oh, yes, 
some of the women in this support group I have gotten involved with - which is turning 
out to be a good thing, actually. They had been to hear Bernice Reagon, and they were 
very uncomfortable, very uncomfortable. Then, they went over to hear - because they 
thought it was really macho, lesbians. Some of them were. One said, “Maybe it was just 
the one I was sitting next to, she was big and she was screaming so hard.” 

EF: Oh, they weren’t talking about Bernice Reagon, but the people in the audience, you 

mean? 

FP: Oh, yes, they felt the audience was really hard-core, aggressive, offensive to them, a 

couple of older women. And so we went, I went to Judy Small, also, and the same two 
women were there, and they were comfortably aware that there was a very different 
audience. 

EF: And I’m not sure I get quite what you’re saying about the difference between the 

audiences. Are you saying that they were uncomfortable because of the sort of 
militancy at the one concert, but what was okay at the other one? 

FP: Well, they were, I think what they were saying was you had a lot of lesbians at both 

concerts, and one was - you asked me was there things that are offensive - there are 
people who are so far out, that they were uncomfortable. 

EF: But these other lesbians at the other concert, they were comfortable with? 

FP: Yes, they just acted like anybody else, like ordinary, just like, “I’m here to enjoy this; it’s 

wonderful, I love this woman; I love this performer.” 

EF: I see what you mean. 

FP: So, if you say that’s too far out, you can offend people. Well, maybe people have an 

offense coming. I am getting out of the judgment racket. 

EF: Can I get you into it just for a second? Not judgment so much, but in the history of 

the women’s movement, is there anything that you felt was a “mistake,” or offensive 
to you, or would everything be acceptable to you, even if wasn’t to your taste, do you 
know what I mean? 
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FP: Well, I might not go somewhere where I wasn’t that comfortable. I’ve entertained at big 

lesbian events, the - [Interruption] 

EF: You were saying that you had entertained at lesbian events, 

FP: Well, I think about three years in a row I worked at an event called CampFest, which is in 

Pennsylvania, and it’s totally women - no men are allowed - and there were several 
hundreds, anyway, of women, and I was even an M.C. one year, and some came to the 
concert, and lot of the well-known, like I think of the Sapphire Uppity Women - that 
group - and people I met there, and Suede and a lot of other people, and I have always 
felt accepted and ill at ease at the same time, and as if I were - would they like me if they 
knew that I’m straight? [Laughing] And a lot of people, I’m sure, just assumed that I 
was a lesbian also, but it didn’t matter. But, I felt, “Am I deceiving people?” And that 
would bother me. Ronnie [Gilbert] is really after me to apply for the Michigan festival, 
and I haven’t done it. Well, I don’t apply for any of them in a way. I wait until they call 
me up. [Laughing] And that’s the way that one happened at CampF est. Someone had 
heard me somewhere. I’m sure they couldn’t care less - a lot of people couldn’t care less, 
and they may be glad to see - in a sense, a nice straight old lady wandering around. If 
they’re wandering around, half of them nude. There was one woman that was so cute, 
that I have to tell you about her - very red hair, and a very attractive woman. And she 
had this little bow tied on her pubic hair. [Laughing] There was a lot of nudity. Have 
you been to any of these? 

EF: I’ve been to Michigan. 

FP: Oh yes, the Michigan one. I suppose it’s the same. 

EF: I just want to, if I understand what you’re saying, it sounds as if you’re comfortable, 

except your discomfort is - are you acceptable, not so much are they acceptable? 

FP: Oh, no, no, no. The discomfort is am I being deceptive? Should I tape on my forehead - 

“Gee, I hope you like me anyway, but I’m straight.” [Laughing] And one woman I 
know, very nice, came up and said to me, how did I feel? And I said, “Well, how would 
you know?” And she said, “Oh, I don’t know, there’s just something about you,” 
something that I had said. And, no, I think I’m comfortable; I’m a little startled or 
something. I didn’t see any overt - at a place like that, where there’s total openness - you 
don’t see; I have seen women at something like the Vancouver Festival or something like 
that, rolling on the ground together, and literally getting it on, you know. And I’m 
offended by that; I’m offended by that when it’s a man and woman. There are just 
certain things that I think people, I would rather they didn’t do it in front of me. In this 
society, there [are] societies where - have you ever read Tristes Tropique by Levi 
Strauss? A beautiful book. I read it while I was down there [in Brazil], a magnificent 
book. 
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EF: Is there anything else that conies to mind in answer to that question about things 

that make you uncomfortable or that you’re critical of in the women’s movement, 
other than issues of sexuality, sexual identity, etc.? 

FP: It isn’t as if I got into the women’s movement. In a way, I have always felt very 

peripheral. Certainly, the songs I think that they’re important; that verse in “The Family 
of Woman and Man,” I wouldn’t not sing that anywhere, and I have had another friend 
say that she felt some verses she would sing in front of religious groups and stuff but that 
she would put it in. Her daughter is gay. 

EF: Say that verse for the tape so that we have that. 

FP: Okay. It’s: “Some of us are attracted to the opposite sex; some prefer our own kind; 

some keep both options open and some are monastically inclined. But whatever your 
orientation, whatever your libido demands, all of us are members of the Family of 
Woman and Man.” Somebody - it’s a George Fouke song - he told me I helped make 
that verse up; I don’t know if I did. Maybe I contributed “Whatever your libido 
demands,” or something like that. 

EF: It’s a good line. 

FP: I think so. It will get an audience laughing no matter who they are. It’s a good place to 

draw a laugh. 

EF: Any other comments, criticisms about the women’s movement or can I move to - 

FP: Well, it wasn’t like I always felt that I was an important part of it, that I was - I have 

always gone on doing what I am doing, you know, but that’s an important part of life. 

It’s an important thing, and as I say, that record, that particular record that became a tape 
also [“As We Were”], is based on my feeling that young women ought to know that some 
of those who have gone before and that they are simply part of the continuum. They 
didn’t invent it; everybody thinks they did - high school kids, college kids - they feel that 
they invented it - that’s good, I don’t object to that; but it’s nice also to learn that. 

EF: A moment ago you alluded to your support group. Can you say a word about when 

that began? 

FP: Oh, well, just about a month ago or so, very recently. 

EF: Is it all women or is it mixed? 

FP: It’s just older women. And really, there are only about four of us. One woman has lupus 

and she’s gone to a lupus support group. But there again, she’s the only one that started 
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talking about her love life. “If the woman wanted to, oh my love life’s great, oh.” Well, 
she’s gay, too. She’s an older woman. I think she’s into a fairly new relationship. 

EF: Had you ever been in any kind of support group or consciousness-raising group of 

that kind in the past? 

FP: No, I don’t, I’ve always - Two problems: one, I have always felt that I had to know 

everything and I could never confess that there wasn’t anything I didn’t already know, 
that was part of my education because of my mother, somehow I could not confess 
ignorance about anything. And I have been in many ways a loner, and I think that’s sad, 

I think that’s sad, but to have someone, the best friend that you always felt you could talk 
to - 1 haven’t had enough of that. 


EF: Just since you mentioned it, is there anyone you consider a lifelong best friend? It 

doesn’t have to be your whole life, but you know what I mean, a significant piece of 
your life? 

FP: Well, I had a best friend in college. I had a best friend, and we still get in touch. She’s 

not in good health, now. About once a year, we just exchange greeting letters at 
Christmas, I get a family letter, I haven’t seen her much, and - 1 really, it’s too bad, I 
can’t think of anyone - one of the people I am very close to now is Peter Kessler. I don’t 
see him very often. He lived here for one time, and he is still very key in my support 
system, let’s say; and my friend Marilyn Robertson, who lives down in Felton, I feel very 
close and very open with her. But I don’t get to see her. There again, she, maybe once a 
month or less, and we really don’t have time to sit and talk and have lunch, but that’s not 

EF: I want to move to another political area and that’s trade unionism. At the very end 

last time, you said that you had recently become more involved, if I understood 
correctly, with politics and unionism. Now, I may have been mishearing that? I 
wonder if you could talk about that, and also, you mentioned being a member of the 
American Federation of Musicians, and I also wondered if you wanted to say 
anything about that, so just open back through the last twenty-five years or so in 
terms of politics of work in unions. 

FP: Well, a lot of it has been mostly again with music, with the Freedom Song Network. 

EF: When did that begin? 

FP: About ten years - we just had our tenth year anniversary concert. It sold out at the 

Freight, it was really great. We had the heads of every labor council in the Bay Area 
there. 
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EF: Do you want to say anything about its origins? Were you a part of that? 

FP: Well, in a way I was. There was a group, People for the Arts, or Arts for People, or 

something, a group put on. We actually met at the Women’s Building. And the music 
part but, not surprising, there was a room full of people, maybe fifty people, and a 
questionnaire was put out how many of you would feel you would like to continue this? 
And that was a start. There are a key core of us who show up at demonstrations and 
meetings. There was a message on my tape this morning when I played it that there is a 
Senior Citizens demonstration at noon on the tenth down at City Hall about the cuts for 
services to seniors. And could I go down? I am not sure yet if I can or not, so I haven’t 
answered back. But we nearly always - any kind of demonstration, and it’s a lot the 
unions and workers. 

EF: Well, about how often would you say, once a month, twice a month, once a week, 

twice a year, about how often do these occur? That is, when the Freedom Song 
Network shows up for demonstrations? 

FP: Well, we meet here - at this house - the first Saturday of the month, and then swap songs, 

and so on. You know, just like the Folk Club. I suppose the calls to do something at 
various things are very, very frequent. I don’t do an awful lot of them myself, but I 
remember one time, for big labor convention I was the only one there. And that’s all 
right. I sang “Solidarity” it’s the one song that everybody knows. 

EF: But frequently requested, and then different people go out at different times. 

FP: Different people go to different things, yes. 

EF: So, the Freedom Song Network for the last ten years has been your main 

involvement in the union movement? 

FP: Well, it had been one of the things, one of the things. Also there’s the Annual Labor 

Heritage Festival that I have been more or less active in. It’s held over Martin Luther 
King’s birthday in various union halls in the Bay Area. And I have always done stuff in 
that. See, I’ve still been on the road so much, or over in Ireland. It’s - 1 think I told you 
that at one time that I was on the road about 6 months out of the year, but that’s gotten 
less and less. Grandmotherhood set in. 

EF: I was going to say, explain Ireland, because I don’t think we ever talked about that. 

We got up to the point where your daughter - I can’t remember, certainly got out of 
college. But your trips to Ireland, I don’t think you mentioned them on tape. 

FP: Well, I had toured in England two, three times, once with a band. I just happened to be 

over there doing it, when actually Carole decided - we met in Dublin more or less - just 
happened to be there at the same time. My daughter, Carole, at the age of forty, got 
pregnant, having been told that most of her life she couldn’t get pregnant. It was the first 
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time she was ever pregnant in her life. She was in Mexico at the time, and came up, and 
we talked about it a lot, and I must confess I encouraged her to go ahead and have a child, 
because she was of two minds what to do. That was a decision she finally made, but she 
decided that she would do it in Ireland. For one thing, the father of the child, who was a 
photographer, Mexican Indian, down in Mexico City, was giving her a very bad time. 

One minute it was, “Oh darling, let’s married and we’ll have a family.” The next minute 
it was, “You horrible woman, you’ve ruined my life.” So, she told him that she was 
going to have an abortion, quit her job, and went to Ireland. 

EF: I must say a suspicious place to go to have an abortion! [Laughing] I mean - 

FP: I don’t know if he knew that’s where she was going actually. But she just told him she 

was going to have one, and she went to Ireland. Alex was born there - my granddaughter 
- and they still live in Ireland, although she’s anxious to - her feet are getting very itchy, 
and she’s anxious to work somewhere else. 

EF: And do you go every year to visit them? 

FP: I have been, yes, and I have spent as much as three months of any given year there. Last 

year I was only there a month, and this year I probably will not go to Ireland. She’s 
thinking of coming over here at Christmas. They did that once before. See, Carole and I, 
no matter where she was in the world, we had this thing - kind of just something we fell 
into, we never planned it; at Christmas, it was not a religious thing to us, but you can call 
it something else, we still call it Christmas. But we always spent it together; that’s how I 
got to Cairo, and that’s how I got to Rio, and so it was my turn, or she would come here, 
or I would go to where she was. 

EF: And she was at these different places? 

FP: Yes, she worked in Cairo for a couple of years, and was in Brazil maybe up to three 

years. 

EF: And was she working as a journalist? 

FP: Yes. And then she transferred with the same news [agency] that she was working for 

from Brazil back up to Mexico, and was there I guess about a year or so. We had a great 
trip in Yucatan, that year, good time. So, anyway, here she is, she’s pregnant, and she 
moves to Ireland because she had a good friend there, a couple of good friends. And it 
certainly is a child-oriented society; god knows they’ve got enough of them. And so 
she’s lived there, now since 1945 - wait a minute that’s when she was bom. 

EF: Well, how old is Alex? 

FP: Since ’85. Carole was born in 1945 in Mexico. And Alex was born in 1985 in Ireland, 

and she [Carole] is a single parent. 
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EF: Now, I got you off on that to explain going to Ireland. We were really talking about 

unions, and is there anything else you wanted to say about your activity other than 
Freedom Song Network, at Fabor Heritage Festival, anything about the AFM or 
any other unions that you have been involved with? 

FP: Well, I joined the AFM because I was asked by the University of [Wisconsin] - where’s 

Marquette? Man at the University of [Wisconsin] called me up and they had a big labor 
conference every year, and he would hire singers, and somehow he got my name. It was 
great, I loved it. Matter of fact I still - we became friends - 1 still hear from him. So, uh, 
since it was a big union affair, and the only union I belonged to at the time was the 
I.W.W. - the Industrial Workers of the World, Local 630, the Public Service Local, which 
includes entertainers, musicians. So he felt, well, since I was going to sing at this, maybe 
I should belong to American Federation of Labor group, AFL-CIO, so he signed me up - 
I said, “Well, okay, okay.” And he signed me up in the local in Muncie and paid my first 
dues. Then, in the People’s Music Network, Si Kahn, well, more John McCutcheon, 
Charlie King, and some of the others began trying to organize a traveling musicians local, 
if you will, of the AFM, American Federation of Musicians. Because those of us who 
travel - for a lot of reasons, have a lot of reasons, and they run — it’s happened, the AFM 
finally accepted this - it wasn’t just folkie travels - it’s supposed to be for any travel band 
in the union. And there are certainly some advantages for people, and so I transferred to 
that local, Local 1000 - easy number to remember - of the American Federation of 
Musicians. I don’t expect I ever use it much, but on the other hand, it might come in real 
handy. I don’t know. 

EF: What does being in the union mean practically; that is, you pay union dues, does it 

put you into any kind of health coverage? Or pension, or is it? 

FP: Well, I don’t, it hasn’t so far; I think maybe it does, and I have wondered about that, too. 

If it might, and I think there’s some death benefit and a few more things like that, but I 
haven’t paid much any attention. I support a number of things out of conscience. I think, 
this is a good thing, I will send them my hundred dollars, if that’s what the union dues are 
for this per year. 

EF: Do you then play at union rates? 

FP: I haven’t even bothered - [laughing] - to know what they are. I think probably, I usually 

get somewhat above union rates, but I have never filed a union contract, which I am 
supposed to do, and I am supposed to get my employer to do all kinds of things, but 
mostly I am still playing just little clubs and things. And there again, this very morning I 
got a call from a club near Boston, saying, would I come in January, as long as I was 
coming East anyway, and I said sure. He said he would set me up with a couple of 
others. But I am so lackadaisical about it. I will just wait until somebody calls me up. 
And then I say I’m glad to do that, that’s fine, thanks. And that’s how I do most of what I 
do. 
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EF: Let’s talk about your recording career. Your recording career, how did that start? 

FP: Well, Mike Cogan, who’s a very, very fine engineer - 

EF: Mike Hogan? 

FP: Cogan. Got the idea that he wanted to do a record company because of Folk Legacy. 

And he felt Folk Legacy was a solvent record company. I won’t go into the details on 
that, but the truth of the matter is, they, maybe now, they weren’t. They had an angel - 
let’s put it that way. But Mike didn’t know that; he thought it would be nice to have - 
since they were doing East Coast musicians, and they still have Gordon Bok, Gordon Bok 
alone made enough money to survive on. And a lot of other, the Golden Ring records - 
they’ve put out some wonderful records, they did a lot of - 

EF: Are you talking about the Folk Legacy group? 

FP: Yes, the Folk Legacy - they’ve done some wonderful stuff. So, when Mike thought that 

this would be fun for him to do, and - 

EF: You mean to take over Folk Legacy or to have a different company? 

FP: No, to have a company here and do West Coast musicians, and so he asked me would I 

put out this record, and I said sure I would love to. 

EF: When was this? About how long ago? 

FP: 1980. 

EF: 1980. So, was this, it was like late ’70s that you began working on this? 

FP: Probably. I don’t know. 

EF: So he had the idea? 

FP: He had the idea, and then, I’ve forgotten what happened - for some reason - we had done 

some work on it, and he felt he ran out of money - he did one of Frankie Armstrong’s, 
[and started] for several people, but for some reason, he didn’t have the money, and I did 
have some money in the bank, and I said that I would like to go ahead on this project. It 
was very funny; in the front room down here, he and Peter and I were talking about it, 
and they thought that I shouldn’t invest my money. And I said, “Wait a minute, if I want 
to buy a car, you guys would say, sure, go ahead and buy a car. I don’t happen to want to 
buy a car; I want to go ahead and finish this.” So I think I put in about $3,000 or 
something like that. And it came out, and - 
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EF: The title was? The title of the album? 

FP: Oh, “Faith Petrie.” Because we couldn’t think of anything else. And I don’t know how 

many of them I sold. I haven’t kept track, really. 

EF: What was the record label called? 

FP: Bay Records - it’s still Bay Records - still doing fine, only he doesn’t put out any records 

of his own any more. 

EF: Does he just distribute others? 

FP: No, he doesn’t distribute others. He makes records - he’s an excellent engineer. 

EF: He engineers, I see. 

FP: An engineer. 

EF: And so, he engineered your record. 

FP: Yes. 

EF: How did you pick what went on that record? 

FP: Well, I am not sure, but later I realized that there were songs that illustrated various 

important things in my life. [Interruption] There was one song; later I realized that 
almost every song illustrated something that had been important or was important in my 
life. “Colorado Trail,” for instance, for many years I had said if that was only one song I 
was allowed to sing - those silly things - that would be it - a beautiful song. “Man Waters 
the Worker’s Beer,” a traditionally union-oriented song; “Singing in the Country,” again 
just country, very important in my - 1 was raised in the country, and it was a very 
important thing. Malvina’s “Money Crop,” just as a short little song that says exactly the 
way I feel about capitalism, just - 1 hate it. I think it’s terrible. Hazel Dickens, “Won’t 
You Come and Sing For Me,” is the religious one, and when I first sang that song or 
heard it, I could see what was in my life, this little church and the buggies, and the horse, 
and the people standing around shaking hands after the services and inviting each other to 
dinner. So, that was it, as I say, I think later I realized that every one of them was 
something focused on something important in my life. 

EF: Were they all songs that you had performed publicly or privately? 

FP: Well, let’s see, I would say that I learned “Won’t You Come and Sing For Me” for this 

record. I love this song. I don’t think I have sung it in public much, if at all. And the 
others, yes. Still do. 
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EF: So, you did that one in 1980, and then how long - did you enjoy having a record out? 

FP: Oh, yes. 

EF: Did you tour with it? 

FP: Oh, that’s the only way a person at my level can sell records is to tour with them, sell 

them. 

EF: And did you have the desire to do another one soon after or did it take a while? 

FP: Well, I don’t know. 

EF: Let’s pause, just one second. 

FP: The next thing I did was the children’s tape, and that was also someone called me up and 

he said, “Do you remember my asking you at Fox Hollow years ago would I be interested 
if he ever started making tapes for children?” And I said, sure. So, he actually came out 
and brought his own equipment and stuff, and we made the little children’s tape in one 
afternoon. 

EF: What’s the title of that one? 

FP: “Sing A Song, Sing Along, Songs for Children.” And I don’t think it ever made him a 

fortune, but I still carry them. And this weekend I sold four or something like that, of 
that particular tape. That was in 1982, it says here, and then “As We Were,” which was 
my own idea, and which I paid for, was in 1983. 

EF: Did you do that with Bay Records? 

FP: Yes. Well, I did it with Mike, yes. And again Peter produced, Peter Kessler produced 

both of them. And then when I decided - one day I was talking with Peter, and I said I 
was thinking of doing another record, and he said, “Let’s do it.” So we went over and I 
did it at Neil Young’s over in Canyon, about two sessions and did the whole thing of 
“Womanchild” with Peter playing the guitar and mandolin and banjo. 

EF: When was that? 

FP: When did we do that? It was fairly recently. I don’t remember - must have a date on it. I 

can check at my checks and see what the check date was. 

EF: Would you say this was the late ’80s? 

FP: Probably. 
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EF: And do you have plans for any more recordings? 

FP: No, and I didn’t really have plans for that one. We just decided to do it. 

EF: So, who knows? [Laughing] 

FP: People do, you know, ask me to do another one. If I ever did another one, I would 

probably do outrageous songs because, like, you know, “I Want to Be a Dog,” and all 
kinds of songs like that. Because people do ask me a lot, and why don’t you do one of 
your environmental songs? All these things, you asked me about the women’s 
movement, the labor movement, the environmental movement, everything is connected, 
as we know, and any time you have an opportunity in any of these areas, you do it, and I 
do it almost exclusively through singing. I am not one to go out and get petitions signed. 
I am not very good at that. I am good at it, but it’s not something I choose to do - 

[End Tape 5 - Side 1 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 5 - Side 2 (B)] 

FP: You said I was - some people would call me a cultural worker - it’s not, I’ve never 

thought of a label, or needed a label, but it’s perfectly alright if it makes them happy. 
[Laughing] 

EF: If you introduce yourself as anything, what do you say? 

FP: Faith Petrie. [Laughing] 

EF: Not Faith Petrie, folk singer, or - 

FP: Uh, no, that’s what’s on my card, have you seen my card, it’s so pretty. Lovely color. 

EF: Faith Petrie is plenty. A thought just occurred to me when you were talking about 

the interconnectedness of the social movements, and the question is: what have been 
your best sources of information? How do you keep up with politics and the world 
around you? Some people watch the TV news, some people read news magazines, 
some people go to lectures. Are there any particular sources of information that 
have been important? 

FP: Well, I have read a certain number of magazines. In These Times I took for a while and 

read; I don’t think I do any more. I still get Mother Jones. I don’t always get them all 
read. You never get everything all read, you know, because there is too much that comes 
in. Things I send little contributions to like the Physicians Against the Nuclear War, a lot 
of the environmental groups, send you magazines, and things. I get to look at some of 
them, not all of them. I do read the Chronicle, which is a bad habit, in a way, because I 
think it is quite distorted yet you tend, whether you want to or not, you take that in, you 
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know they’re lying to you but you read it anyway. And then every now then, there are 
good columnists. 

EF: I was struck yesterday when you were talking in the workshop [at the Free Folk 

Festival] about the extent to which you were reading, all the books you were 
reading. “I read this book and I read that book,” recommending this book, and - 

FP: Well, when I am into one, I think everybody should have it; it’s just like, that’s it, a lot of 

why I do what I do and always have, I want - 1 am moved or struck by something, I want 
to give it out - that’s why I edited The Folknik for so long. I want people to know this, to 
hear the song, to read this thing. Yes, that Nancy Wood’s Many Winters is such a 
beautiful book to read. 

EF: How did you come across that? 

FP: Huh. Good question. I don’t remember. It isn’t a book that necessarily anyone gave to 

me as far as I know. I don’t know. 

EF: Do you browse bookstores? 

FP: To some extent. I go out to the Green Apple, but I’ll probably just look at the Native 

American section unless I am hunting for something particular. And speaking of that, the 
book Touch the Earth by McLuhan - is that her name - 1 am not sure I am pronouncing it 
right. I must have bought within the last year six copies of that because it just to me is so 
incredibly beautiful. 

EF: And what do you do with the six copies? 

FP: Give them away. [Laughing] I even gave one to Pete Seeger; I hope to God he looked at 

it. I just hope he got around to looking at it. ’Cause I think it will do him good. 

EF: Let’s see. I have these big historical reflection questions that I mentioned to you 

before, but before we get into that, sort of looking back over your life questions, did 
anything occur to you over the weeks we have been doing these interviews that I 
haven’t asked you that you wanted to talk about that’s important to you? 

FP: Well, old single-track mind here, I probably don’t think about it until I hear the doorbell, 

or after you’ve gone, so it’s just that hour or so. 

EF: So I have complete control! [Laughing] 

FP: I did, you know, I did have second thoughts about mentioning, about my father, and I 

think maybe since - these things happen to people — I suppose they have more an effect 
than you know perhaps than what happened to you. And I don’t think I could go to a 
support group like that. I would probably just go all to pieces, I don’t think I could 
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handle it. I do have one book, as a matter of fact, stories and stuff, and I just can’t handle 
these things very much. It’s constantly painful. Oh god! There are things that maybe 
earlier you could just get angry and handle it, but there’s so much. Actually, you asked 
me where did I get information - 1 used to listen to NPR every morning for about an hour. 
And get all this news from the BBC. The last few weeks I have not turned it on - it’s 
Bosnia and all of this. It’s just too painful, just too painful. And I’m even skipping that 
part of the newspaper. You feel helplessness in a sense. I do like NPR. I think it’s great, 
and on the radio I have downstairs now I can get KPFA and I might be able to get into the 
habit of listening to that a little more. I never have because I can’t get it [Unintelligible]. 

I am in a bad section for radio reception here down in the hollow. Well, oh, yes, see I 
digress. Actually, the fact that I was sexually molested by my father. I suppose that, as I 
say, it probably had a lot to do with the fact that I haven’t made close relationships, 
particularly with men. 

I have had two people that I really loved, two men, and I think I’ve mentioned - one of 
them - when I met him again a few years ago - 1 thought, “Wasn’t it lucky I didn’t get 
involved with that!” But I really cared for him a lot, and the sex relationship was very 
good. And then I fell in love with a married man, perhaps, because that was safe. And he 
died last December, but I had seen him just a couple of times in the last few months. 
[Transcript redacted by editor] I saw him a couple of times, and it was comfortable, it 
was very nice. But there again, he’s someone I guess I wasn’t really afraid of. I don’t 
think he was any great brain. [Laughing] What he knew about sex, I taught him, and it 
turned out to be fine. [Laughing] His subsequent two wives had it pretty lucky, and they 
had me to thank for it, but they never knew that, I am sure. [Laughing] 

EF: There’s two kinds of questions that I would follow up what you just told me, and 

one is, to the extent that you want to answer that, you had mentioned earlier having 
been in therapy on different occasions in your life earlier. Did you ever deal with 
the childhood incidents with the therapist? 

FP: I don’t think so. 

EF: That’s interesting. 

FP: I probably didn’t mention it. 

EF: And the other direction of questions, just because you were mentioning the former 

lovers, were there any, they didn’t have to be great loves, but any important 
relationships in your older years that we didn’t talk about? Because we kind of 
talked about all of that before you had a child, and then we focused on motherhood, 
and career and things like that. But, were there any significant relationships that 
are worth mentioning? 

FP: I don’t think so. I don’t think so. My daughter, when she was just a teenager, pointed 

out to me once, she said - somebody was here - “Mother, he’s interested in you, can’t you 
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tell?” What? Who me? Why? [Laughing] And she pointed out that I kept everyone at 
ann’s length, and I’ve had people tell me so and so is in love with you. “What?” I was 
totally unaware. I just blocked that part of my life. 

EF: Would you say it was not a high priority for you at that time? 

FP: Well, I would say now I’ve got my own agenda. I haven’t got time. Which is sad, it’s 

too bad in a way; yes, it would be nice to have a relationship I think. But I have been 
celibate a good part of my life, and I haven’t gone around sleeping all over the place, and 
yet I have certainly slept with a lot of different people, but - 

EF: Did you have thoughts about the so-called sexual revolution in the ’60s? I am not 

comfortable with that term myself, but it was one that was used in terms of a lot of 
non-monogamous, either premarital or extramarital relationships, breaking 
through older restrictions, 

FP: Well, there was one in the 1920s, you know, too, where the flappers and all that and 

everybody was sleeping around with everybody. I was too young for that, well maybe I 
was too old for the next one. 

EF: But did you have thoughts about it? Did it, you know, bother you, or impress you? 

FP: I think probably it’s - what do I think? That there’s, for people to be open about sexuality 

- that’s good. To sleep around with a lot of people - 1 think it’s probably sad. I mean it’s 
kind of a mutual masturbation - five finger exercises would do as well for the men, and 
two fingers with the women [laughs], I don’t know. I think, ideally, with the good sex 
I’ve had it was with someone I was in love with. And I think that that makes the world of 
difference. And I think the tragedy is the lack of education of young people. All this 
AIDS and all the whole bit. The same people - the “friend of the fetus” people - are the 
ones who stop education in the schools. Handing out condoms isn’t going to do it, 
promiscuity - 1 think people need to be taught to say no - you don’t get, every time you 
get a hard-on, you don’t get to go, and for girls, too, I really feel women, girls should be 
taught to have the strength that it’s all right to say no. I don’t think sleeping around is 
necessarily very fulfilling, very life enhancing, very rewarding. I think it’s more or less 
kind of sad in a way. But that’s people desperate for love, desperate for intimacy, 
desperate for affection. And that’s not the way to get it. 

EF: Okay, 

FP: Promiscuousness is not the way to go. 

EF: Want to say anything else about that or can we continue on? 

FP: No, that’s probably said all my opinions. 
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EF: Let me do some of these reflection questions, and if they work for you, we’ll go with 

them, and if not, you don’t have to come up with answers. Reflecting back on your 
life, what was the most fulfilling time of your life? 

FP: Hmm. Well, actually, it might be the ’70s, once I got into the music and performing and 

got a little bit more open. I would say, old age. 

EF: What do you mean by more open? 

FP: Well, particularly now, I am much more honest - the older I get, the more honest I am 

with people, but being - 1 was always protective and defensive and careful, closed, and I 
am not so much that way. I have been able to talk to people on a more open level, I 
guess. If you feel something, you say it. But another time of my life that I really enjoyed 
when I was working in the Migratory Labor Program and the people I worked with 
mostly. I found it very exciting and we were really trying to work ourselves out of a job. 
So, the next question? 

EF: What about the least fulfilling time? 

FP: Oh, dear. Um. Well, up until I was about eighteen maybe - my childhood was not one 

of these happy-go lucky ones. I didn’t believe there was such a thing as a happy 
childhood, and by and large, I think they are probably few and far between. It’s a very 
hard time. Maybe the suburban kids aren’t having it so bad, I don’t know. For me, 
things were expected, I didn’t want to grow up. I can remember as a child trying to grow 
small - I’d get into bed and try to shrink, so I could go backwards. I’d get to be like five 
and I think, “Alright, that was alright,” I made it that far, not so bad. All the things that 
were expected of you, and you didn’t know what they were half the time. It’s not a good 
time. 

EF: Reflecting back on the changing roles of women since you were a child, what 

changes have you seen in your lifetime? Not just about yourself, but if you just 
think about women in American society? 

FP: Well, for many, the strength to go ahead and do and to be as a human being what it is you 

want. This play I may have mentioned, “Joumeywoman Jones,” I just read the review of 
the book being put out by Paper Mache Press, I think, on women in the labor, the blue 
collar jobs, and I was at my friend’s house, and she had this book of early women in the 
United States, like the Jewish women who came over and the things that they did in New 
York, things we never hear about. And my friend, Jon Fromer, his grandmother was one 
of those who organized the Ladies Garment Workers after the Triangle Fire - it’s always 
been, lots of strong women doing lot of things. For some reason, I thought - have you 
ever read Daughters of Dinah or something like that? 

EF: The Tribe of Dinah ? It’s a collection of Jewish women’s writings which is called The 

Tribe of Dinah. 
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FP: Yes, that was it, I was very impressed with that book. I really enjoyed that. I think I 

gave it away. 

EF: Just to go back, where did you find that book - how did that get into your life, do 

you have any ideas? No? Did someone give it to you? 

FP: No. I might have picked it up at somebody’s house and started to read it. 

EF: So, the strength to go ahead and do what women want would be a major change, 

FP: Well, yes, and to get divorces, and so on. Not that it’s - it has a flip side also. You’re 

left with the children, and it’s a terribly hard life for women, but at least they’re not 
staying in these - many are still staying in these - abusive relationships that just keep 
them down. I was very interested in Linda Allen telling me her father died a year ago, 
and her mother’s back in college. Just getting the braces off her teeth! You know, when 
you’re through nurturing, you can go out and do things yourself, and those who don’t 
know that and realize and they are afraid of being old. I didn’t have any set speech 
yesterday - 1 was just talking about it [at the workshop on aging] I just thought of some 
songs and then some ideas would come to me as I sat there. 

EF: I just thought of one thing. I was thinking we’re done, but then there’s one thing 

from last time I have a feeling that we let fall between the cracks, but didn’t really 
remember, about the Chautauqua Summer and the - do you go over - You 
mentioned the Festivals, Plowshares Performance, just in case we missed this why 
don’t you go over it. 

FP: Well, I met the people through Bruce [Phillips] and they asked us to go with them that 

summer, and I don’t know when that was, probably about the time I got involved in the 
Oregon Country Fair, and here again, I did not feel part of the group, part of the family, 
part of either one of those things - 1 felt very outside, very peripheral. 

EF: What was the name of the group? 

FP: Well, the Chautauqua, is what we were - it was started by, really by the Flying 

Karamazovs, Paul and Patch Adams, to some extent, whose book I was talking about. 
They had so much fun at the Oregon Country Fair, that “Let’s keep going,” and it became 
just going on. Theoretically, to take live theater to places that didn’t have live theater, 
it’s a sort of traveling vaudeville show or variety show with the workshops, with an 
educational motive in there. 

EF: And when was this, vaguely? 

FP: Let’s see, this is 1993, 1 have been involved with them for five, six, seven years - 1 can 

look in my journal. 
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EF: Since the mid-1980s? 

FP: Yes, at least. 

EF: Are you still involved with them? 

FP: Yes. 

EF: And what do you do? When? Where? How? 

FP: Well, last year, we went to Alaska. 

EF: In the summers this is? 

FP: Yes, usually for about a month in the summer. The first few years we were more in 

Eastern Washington, Western Montana, up in Canada and Western Idaho. And then, 
partially because of the expense of the vehicles, you know you are taking forty, fifty 
people - did I show you, I’ll show you my letter, don’t forget. I’ll give you that letter. It’s 
hard work but it’s fun, and eventually I became feeling a part of these people, these are 
my family, like with the Oregon Country Fair also, but that takes me years. 

EF: And now, it feels like family, 

FP: Yeah. 

EF: Is the letter you’re referring to about the croning? 

FP: No, my croning, well the ceremony was nice - that was last year. But you saw that one? 

EF: Yes, I saw that letter - that was wonderful. So that was 1992. 

FP: The croning was ’91; ’92 we went to Alaska. This year, we’re not - it’s sort of, the one 

person doing all the work finally just quit. She just had to. She held it together and had 
done a lot of the work, and now, this year, nothing much is happening. We will probably 
do about three shows or four after the Country Fair, but in little towns, like we’ll do two 
in Port Townsend and then one over in probably Mount Vernon. I have been able to take 
Alex [her granddaughter] with me the last three years, and it’s become an important thing 
in her life, too, for from the very first she got upon stage and performed with me, and she 
really likes that. And here she was at six, you see, on this Alaska tour. She’s really 
getting to be a little performer. She remembers the words; she has that thing that I always 
had. 

EF: I heard her sing here once, I was imporessed. Well, I am just going to say for the 

record that I will insert the letter about the croning ceremony, which is so 
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wonderful, so that you don’t have to repeat the whole thing for the tape, but maybe 
you could just say briefly why you decided to be croned? 

FP: It was like a lot of things that happened in my life. Julie Bidou mentioned that she had a 

friend of hers who had this croning ceremony, and my mind said, “Hmm, I want one of 
those.” So I said to Mark, the person I mentioned it to, “Hey, Mark, I think it would be 
nice to have croning ceremony.” That was all. I never said, they took it from there, and 
it was really nice, too. I got a few good pictures. Me standing there with those torches. 
Going four ways! [Laughing] 

EF: I’ve come to the last page. [Laughing] As we come to the end of this interview, any 

last thoughts that you have? Anything you’d like to share? 

FP: Well, I’ve always been a student. I don’t think - My life has just been what it was, and I 

have sort of always gone with the flow. The decisions, thousands of them, mostly at an 
unconscious level: I never thought “I’m going to be a folk singer” or “I’m going to be 

EF: Have you been aware that you’re different? 

FP: Well, I am not different to me. [Laughing] 

EF: Well, most people don’t become folk singers or open their house to many, many, 

many strangers all the time. 

FP: But there are lots of people who do; you see there are hundreds and thousands of Faith 

Petries who do these things. 

EF: Have you met others like you? 

FP: Oh, sure. 

EF: How does that feel when you do meet them? 

FP: Well, I think that’s great. And as I think I said yesterday, it’s very true that when I first 

was doing all of this, I thought if I didn’t do it, it wouldn’t get done - nobody would, the 
songs would be lost, they’d be gone. And then there were these young people coming 
along, singing and sitting in that room down there, and it was a big room, a lot of people. 
And I thought, “Oh wait a moment - they are there, they won’t all be gone when I’m 
gone.” There are lots of people and not enough of course! But some. 

EF: Well, thank you, very much, for sharing many hours of your life. I think I will turn 

it off and start getting them transcribed. 

FP: Well, you’re welcome. 
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[End Tape 5 - Side 2 (B)] 
[End of Interview] 
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